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SOBER TALK AND COOPERATIVE 
ACTION , 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Out of the welter of voices raised for and against the amendment of 
the Constitution by autocratic rather than democratic means, and the “‘sit 
down” strikes, comes warning of a national danger even more subtle than 
the two we now face openly. It is price inflation. The warning came recently 
from Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve System, admittedly 
one of the ablest men in the present Administration at Washington. 


His statement, made in the midst of the bitter controversy over “pack- 
ing the Court,” made little impression upon Congress or the Nation at large, 
if one may properly judge from the published reactions. Pointing out that 
price inflation is a serious danger, capable of sweeping both capital and 
labor before it, Mr. Eccles called for the levying of sufficient taxes to 
balance the budget, and by inference, at least, expressed his belief that gov- 
ernment expense could be cut by diverting several millions of persons from 
public works to private payrolls. Whitewashing no single group in our 
economy, Mr. Eccles called attention to necessary cooperation of capital, 
labor and government if destructive inflation is to be avoided. 


Governor Eccles told industry that price increases have been made which 
are unwarranted by rising wages and cost of material. By pointing out the 
scarcity of skilled help in many crafts, he inferred that more apprentice 
training should be undertaken by employers with possible government co- 
operation, in order that millions may be transferred from relief and public 
works payolls to private ones. To organized labor, the Federal Reserve 
Governor addressed a warning to abandon monopolistic labor practices which 
seek to limit apprentice training in order that present skilled union members 
may exact tribute in terms of higher wages and shorter hours. 


Summed up in briefest form, the danger which rapidly approaches, ‘is 
not the one referred to by inference in one of the President’s recent fireside 
chats, but on the contrary, is uncontrolled inflation which would be further 
augmented by the very statutes Mr. Roosevelt hopes to squeeze under the 
Constitutional wire through naming six new Justices to the Supreme Court. 
The inflation danger, about which a few columnists have warned, is being 
brought about by factors as follows: a gigantic artificial boom based upon 
colossal expenditures for armanents which will unbalance budgets and create 
crises in Europe, with consequent repercussion in the United States; the 
almost universal demands of labor for higher wages and shorter hours without 
thought or responsibility concerning production maintenance when ‘con- 
sumers balk at the inevitable higher prices; manufacturers passing on these 


(Continued on page 21) 
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FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


FEDERAL 

N the agenda of legislative bus- 

iness in Washington last month 

the Supreme Court issue still 
held first place. Not only did it hold 
this position as Congressional business 
but as the business of millions cf 
thinking men and women throughout 
the Nation, hundreds of thousands of 
whom have publicly expressed their 
views pro and con in heated debate, 
sober discussion or in writing to Con- 
gressmen or to their local newspapers. 
At the present writing the “nays” have 
it by count of registered expressicn 
from citizens. A vast majority of Sen- 
ators are reported to be in opposition 
to the President’s proposal in “off the 
record” pronouncements, but on the 
record and for reasons of party reg- 
ularity, about half might be whipped 
into line to vote for the proposal “as 
is” and perhaps a majority for a com- 
promise yet to be determined. 

But as time goes on and the hear- 
ings progress in Senator Ashhurst’s Ju- 
diciary Committee, the opposition 
gains in strength. Organized labor 
under the Lewis banner, avowedly back 
of the President’s proposal, is by its 
high-handed actions in recent “‘sit- 
down” strikes, stiffening opposition to 
Court change both in and out of Con- 
gress. The stiffening of opposition 
came with the public’s realization of 
what has happened to property rights, 
and law and order, when a power-bent 
labor leader is given free rein by a 
pro-labor government, and what could 
happen if all restrictions of Constitu- 
tional property rights were further en- 
dangered by “packing the Court.” 

An incident worthy of note in this 
intense struggle over the Court pro- 
posal, occurred last month in Senate 
debate, when proponents of the Pres- 
ident’s plan accused opponents of cir- 
culating propaganda to defeat the mea- 
sure. With the typical “I’m from Mis- 
souri” spirit that has been a part of 
the make-up of the office-holding 
Clarks of Missouri, Senator Clark arose 
to call attention of the Senators to 
Section 201 of the revised statutes, 
which forbids Federal Government 
employees to use any portion of the 
money appropriated by Congress for 
the purpose of influencing legislation. 
Commenting on the pertinence of the 
statute in connection with the dispute, 
Senator Clark said: 

“This section has been more honored 
in the breach than in the observance, 


but in view of some of the propaganda 
which has already taken place from 
high officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and in view of some of the 
propaganda which is promised in the 
near future, it seems to me that this 
section should again be brought to the 
attention of Congress.” 


Dammed up behind the floodgates 
of the long-winded fight on the Court 
proposal are a number of industrial 
control measures, and among them 
some of the Administration’s “must” 
bills which would place more “choke 
straps’ upon expanding business. Com- 
mitted to a pro-union policy, and 
“under fire” by many in its own ranks 
because of its “do-nothing” policy in 
the present serious flurry of sit-down 
strikes, the Administration is most 
anxious to push through the Court 
proposal in the belief that it can then 
continue unfettered with its anti-bus- 
iness measures. An important one being 
“warmed over” is another NRA with 
new dressing, but which has, never- 
theless, many of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the former control measure, 
declared unconstitutional and with 
which the American people were dis- 
gusted. 

Despite the accusation of adminis- 
tration spokesmen that the “nay” let- 
ters of expression on the Court were 
almost entirely from Republicans, the 
non-partisan feature of the controversy 
has been brought out impressively by 
the fact that some of the bitterest op- 
ponents of the President’s proposal are 
“dyed in the wool” Democrats like 
Senators Carter Glass of Virginia, Con- 
nolly of Texas, O’Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming, Burke of Nebraska, and Wheeler 
of Montana, ringleader of the opposi- 
tion and former stalwart backer of 


the New Deal. 


Progress in legislative work done 
which is of possible interest to in- 
dustry includes: 


1. Public Law No. 10. Providing 
for retirement of Supreme Court jus- 
tices on some basis as in lower courts, 
signed by President, March 1. 

2. Public Resolution No. 10. Ex- 
tending for 3 years from June 12, 
1937, President’s authority to make 
foreign trade agreements, signed by 
President, March 1. 

3. S. J. Res. 51. To extend Pres- 
ident’s neutrality powers; passed Sen- 
ate, March 3. 
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4. H. R. 5232. Naval appropria- 
tions bill, carrying $526,555,428; 
passed House, March 5. 


5. H. R. 4985. Guffey-Vinson Bill 
to regulate bituminous coal; passed 
House, March 11. 


6. S. 5. Copeland bill to regulate 
food, drugs, and cosmetics; passed 
Senate, March 9. 


7. H. J. R. 249. Extending time 
for filing “windfall taxes” under 1936 
Revenue Act for any fiscal year end- 
ing on or before August 31, 1931, to 
June 15, except as to taxpayers living 
abroad, passed by both houses and sent 
to President before deadline of March 
a3. 


STATE 

Committee hearings and executive 
sessions of committees shortly there- 
after disposed of a large number of 
non-controversial bills in the Con- 
necticut General Assembly last month. 
Most outstanding among the legisla- 
tion defeated was the Child Labor 
amendment, which in fact was an at- 
tempt for further Federal inroads on 
the rights of states to deal with this 
problem in their own way. The large 
number of hearings have already been 
announced to members in bulletin 
form. 

Thus far among bills passed the 
majority are of purely local interest 
and none of any appreciable impor- 
tance to industry. 

Chief among the controversial bills 
discussed or heard on Capitol Hill 
were the district court bill, the anti- 
injunction bill and the State reorgan- 
ization bills. The district court bill in 
its original form will, in all probabil- 
ity, be defeated, but there seems to b2 
a possibility that the latest substitute 
proposal, a scheme whereby towns 
could combine to replace justices of 
the peace by chartered courts through 
town meeting action, might be passed. 

The anti-injunction bill, proposed 
by the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor, was opposed by the Association, 
and in its place a bill, patterned after 
the British Trades Disputes Act, ws 
suggested as a means of minimizing 
industry-labor difficulties. Former tax 
commissioner Blodgett of the law firm 
of Blodgett and Hausman, represented 
the Association at the hearing on the 
anti-injunction bill. A stiff fight on 
this measure is expected in both the 
House and Senate. (Continued on page 21) 
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It took over 70 years of research before a professor found the answer to successful commercial chromium 
plating. Two research companies merged to form the pioneer company—Chromium Corporation of America— 


which is saving millions for industry. 








Ed. Note. This is an article tell- 
ing of chromium plating—what it 
is and does, and of the pioneer 
company in the field. There are 
also other commercial chromium 
platers in the state, as well as 
manufacturers doing their own 
plating. 





6< AVE the Surface and you Save 

All,” proved to be a profitable 

slogan a few years ago, not only 
to the paint industry but to millions 
who heeded its sage advice. The paint 
manufacturers made and sold more 
paint while the users saved many times 
the cost of frequent application by 
eliminating the necessity for repair 
outlays. 

Although this war-cry, which 
dinned buying convictions into more 
cranial cavities of American paint 
prospects than at any time previous 
has never reached inspirational “tops” 
through any similar sustained effort 
by the chrome plating industry, there 
are many profit reasons why it should. 
For chromium plating means to many 
users of machines and tools a tremen- 
dous saving in repair and overhead 
costs—a lengthening of the life of 
expensive equipment of from 3 to 20 
times its normal unplated span. So 
the chrome platers’ motto should be 
“Save the Surface and You Save 300% 
to 2000%.” 

Not that the missionary zeal for 
new converts has been any less real 
on the part of chrome platers than 
that which burst forth from the paint 
group, but because the latter is a com- 
paratively new industry still in swad- 
dling clothes, insofar as its accomplish- 
ments in the strictly industrial field 
are compared with the broader appli- 
cations yet to be made. And while 
here and there may be found an occa- 
sional example of a budding industry 
blown to full bloom by a fortunate 
economic wind, backed by an adver- 
tising push, most industries of real 





economic import have a slow growth 
during the first decade or more. Their 
give usually bulks much larger in pro- 
portion to their fake in these forma- 
tive years than after mass production 
is attained. Once an industry has shot 
its roots deep into the economic struc- 
ture of a nation like ours, then is the 
time cooperative sales drives and slo- 
gans are hatched. The chromium plat- 
ing industry, as applied to the almost 
virgin field of industrial application, 
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characteristics of hardness and corro- 
sion-resistance to steel. Except in com- 
bination with other metals, its use 
was insignificant until Bunsen first 
electroplated it in 1854. So stubborn 
were the difficulties encountered in the 
so-called electrodeposition of chro- 
mium (depositing chromium on a base 
metal by the electrolytic method) that 
intensive research failed to hit upon 
a satisfactory commercial method 


until the experiments of Dr. Fink of 


CHROMIUM plated forged steel sizing press roll (121” long x 5634” cir- 
cumference and weighing 8000 Ibs.) in operation for a large paper com- 
pany in Massachusetts. 


is making steady progress, but has a 
long way to go before its financial 
position warrants the national exploi- 
tation of a slogan befitting its accom- 
plishments. 

But what is this chromium plate? 
To nine out of ten it means a dec- 
orative blue white finish on radiator 
shells and hardware on their cars or 
on any one of hundreds of decorative 
applications on mirrors, picture frames, 
cigarette cases, and trays, kitchen cut- 
lery, steel furniture, etc. It goes far 
beyond that. 

Since chromium metal was first dis- 
covered in 1797 by Vauquelin, it has 
played an important role principally 
as an alloy to lend its extraordinary 
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Columbia University and others finally 
surmounted them some seventy years 
later. 

Chromium is a base metal, harder 
than steel and nine tenths as unyield- 
ing as the diamond. Little wonder that 
researchers sought for seventy years 
to make the application of this, the 
hardest of metals, commercially prac- 
tical. For this wonder-metal, when 
used as a heavy covering plate over 
other metals, forms an impervious pro- 
tection against corrosion. It is smooth, 
thus greatly reducing friction and ex- 
tending the life of the tool or ma- 
chine plated with it. It is accurate 
since precision finished parts plated 
with it, are accurately maintained 


CRODON-plated screen plates 


within close tolerances because of re- 
duced wear. It is economical, because 
actual operating economies usually 
total many times the cost of chromium 
plating. It has practically universal 
application to all base metals in all 
shapes and sizes, and materially im- 
proves the product. 

In the last lap of research prior to 
discoveries which made chromium 
plating practical, two companies — 
Chemical Treatment Company and 
Chromium Products Company, both 
of New York City—were active in 
the pursuit of the “missing link” to 
success, and benefited especially from 
the discoveries of Dr. Fink of Colum- 
bia University. In 1926 these two 
companies merged to form the Chro- 
mium Corporation of America, the pi- 
oneer commercial as well as industrial 
chromium plating company which 
now has plants in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut; Cleveland, Ohio; and Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Thus from the start of 
the art of chromium plating, since 
the company first established a plant 
in Waterbury, Connecticut has been 
the cradle of Chromium Plating as a 
commercial process; the pioneer in 
methods and practices that have be- 
come fundamental in the industry. To- 
day, eleven years later, Chromium Cor- 
poration of America still retains its 
leadership in size and equipment, and 
in the ability, born of long experience, 
to handle efficiently every chromium 
plating requirement from screws to 
locomotives. To identify its pioneer- 
ing plating work, Chromium Corpo- 
ration of America trade-marked the 
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used by the paper industry. 


name CRODON. Thus cRopon-plated 
means chromium plated by the pioneer 
company in the field—Chromium Cor- 
poration of America. 

While the corporation’s Waterbury 
plant has well equipped departments 
for decorative plating, it specializes in 
industrial chromium plating. It is also 
equipped to do nickel and copper plat- 
ing, polishing and construction of 
plating accessories and fixtures. The 
company’s Cleveland plant specializes 
in decorative plating while the Chi- 
cago plant does both industrial and 
decorative plating. 

Although the Chromium Corpora- 
tion of America has_ well-rounded 
facilities in its three plants for all 
types of work, officials feel that the 
greatest opportunity for savings, thus 
far least developed, is in the industrial 
field. The reasoning behind this con- 
clusion is that industrial costs, prior 
to the discovery of the commercially 
feasible process of chromium plating, 
have always included generous allow- 
ances for the ever-present expense of 
wear and corrosion. Accountants have 
written it off to depreciation; engi- 
neers and metallurgists constantly 
search for new methods and materials 
to reduce it; operating departments 
welcome any opportunity to diminish 
costs. 

The annual bill for corrosion of 
metals has been estimated at two bil- 
lion dollars throughout the world, half 
of which is chargeable to U. S. indus- 
try. There is good logic also behind 
the thought that normal mechanical 
wear is many times this amount. With- 
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out question the most important and 
practical service rendered by chromium 
plating to industry is protection 
against wear and corrosion. Compared 
with the more visible but less impor- 
tant decorative applications, the in- 
dustrial possibilities are enormous. 


The Automobile Industry. The 
automobile industry, which has been 
responsible for so many modern devel- 
opments in production methods, has 
done much to boost the use of chro- 
mium. First it used chromium as an 
alloy to strengthen the steel it used 
in both tools and cars. It then used 
chromium as a plating material for 
auto radiators and hardware. 


The Paper Industry. The pecu- 
liar properties of chromium, besides 
those previously mentioned, include: a 
high melting point (2700 deg. Fahr.) ; 
high resistance to oxidation; impervi- 
ousness to all acids except hydrochloric 
and to some extent sulphuric; and 
strong adhesive qualities. All these 
have an interesting application to the 
paper industry with its own special 
problems of wear and corrosion. Aside 
from the protective and economica! 
features offered by chromium plate to 
the paper industry, the plating of rolls, 
screen plates and other equipment pro- 


CRODON-plated mold used by the 
plastics industry. 


duces a higher quality of paper, not 
only initially, but without variation 
for much longer periods, than unplated 
equipment. Chromium plating tech- 
nique has been truly a boon to paper 
mill operators who have found it im- 
perative to pare every possible expense 
item to the bone to meet competition. 

Although the most important ad- 
vantage to be gained through chrome 
plating is usually the extended life of 
the parts plated, it is frequently of less 











importance than the improvement of 
the quality of the product plus the 
maintained accuracy of the equip- 
ment. Indirect economies difficult to 
measure include the following: Avoid- 
ance of frequent replacements, lessened 
maintenance expense and fewer operat- 
ing delays. One of the most successful 
applications of chrome plate in the 
paper industry is on screen plates 
through which the pulp is forced. The 
smooth non-adherent surface of a 
chrome surfaced screen plate prevents, 
to a large extent, the filling up of slots 
which has been known to cause a loss as 
high as 40% in screening capacity 
within one week’s operation. Likewise 
this attribute of smoothness permits 
the use of screen plates with finer slots 
without loss of production and with a 
consequent improvement in the fin- 
ished paper. The experience of one mill 
on just one savings count—longer life 
—demonstrated that chromium plated 
screen plates last four times as long 
as plain bronze plates, and at the same 
time deliver greater production of 
a better product without costly delays 
or repairs. 

Plating of suction box covers bene- 
fits, not so much from the protection 
it gives to the covers, as from the 
materially increased life of wires or 
felts up to 30%, due to the smoothness 
of plated covers. 

Press rolls heavily plated with chro- 
mium run clear and free without ad- 
herence of stock or sizing; water is re- 
leased more readily; cleaning is simpli- 
fied, and finish of paper is improved. 
Savings in power alone, because of the 
lessened friction through the use of 
plated rolls, have effected savings as 
high as 30%. 

Recent advancement in the tech- 
nique of industrial chromium plating 
now makes it possible to recover worn, 
porous or corroded rolls; grind accu- 
rately to desired size and chromium 
plate to obtain a perfect surface from 
which all imperfections have been re- 
moved. 


Textile Applications. Since 1927 
the Chromium Corporation of Amer- 
ica has been plating printing and em- 
bossing rolls which are used respec- 
tively in the printing and embossing 
of designs on cloth. Comparison of 
production figures on plated and un- 
plated rolls of both types, shows that 
plated rolls will print and finish from 
5 to 10 times more cloth than the un- 
plated ones. 

Copper drying cans, formerly plated 
with nickel or tin, are now being 
plated with chromium. Chromium 


CAST iron ram, crodon-plated, for 
1500 ton press used in plastics in- 
dustry. 








BRONZE screen plate after 10 
months’ service (magnified ten 
times). Note ragged edges and wid- 
ening slots even though plate was 
recut twice. 


plate is also being used on dyehouse 
equipment, as are copper sizing ket- 
tles, troughs and many pieces of other 
equipment in the paper industry. In 
short, chromium plating can be used 
to advantage wherever the inherent 
qualities of chromium previously men- 
tioned are desirable because of higher 
quality, longer life and other operat- 
ing economies. In the case of print- 
ing rolls the chromium plate forms 
long lived protection to engravings, 
thus saving costly re-engraving while 


















































constantly producing finer reproduc- 
tions. When the plate finally wears 
off it can be replated over and over 
again, thus saving each time on re- 
engraving costs. 


Machine Parts and Tool Indus- 
tries. For similar reasons, mentioned 
previously in connection with the 





CRODON-plated bronze 


screen 
plate (same magnification) after 
24 months’ service. Note slot accu- 
racy and absence of wear. 


paper and textile industries, chromium 
plating is being used more and more 
as a protective surface to machinery 
parts such as rams, pump plungers 


and piston rods. Drills, gauges and 
many other tools are also being plated 
with chromium with a resultant triple 
profit to users. 


Plastics Industry. In this fast 
growing industry chromium is play- 
ing an ever important part in pro- 
viding a smooth protective coating 
over rams, rolls, mixer blades, mixers 
and the interior of molds. 


Printing Industry. Likewise in 
the printing industry, chromium plat- 
ing has been the means of increasing 
many fold the life of printing plates 
and engraved rolls, and in saving costly 
re-engraving by replating. 


Miscellaneous. Thus far in our 
story of the economic renown of chro- 
mium, as applied to plating of base 
metals, we have merely scratched the 
surface of the industrial uses in which 
it now is applied, to the everlasting 
advantage of manufacturers in terms 
of savings and to both manufacturer 
and consumer in terms of higher qual- 
ity of products. As more and more 
economy demands are made on indus- 
try, to produce better gadgets at lower 
prices, chromium plating will unques- 
tionably be used as a major aid in ac- 
complishing the end result. To aid in 
blazing new trails for the use of chro- 
mium plate for strictly industrial ap- 
plications, the Chromium Corporation 
of America is constantly experiment- 
ing and developing new equipment and 
methods. 


Results Depend On Skill 


Under any circumstances, the pur- 
chaser of chromium plating service 
must depend upon the skill of the 
organization which serves him. And 
the organization’s skill depends upon 
the combination of the results of re- 
search activities, technical training, 
actual experience, and adequate plat- 
ing equipment and facilities. Because 
of the difficulties of judging the mer- 
its of different chromium plating pro- 
cedures, a few commercial platers have 
trade-marked their products as an as- 
surance of dependable plating. The 
trade-mark of Chromium Corpora- 
tion of America, the pioneer company, 
is CRODON. 


The greatest drawback to the 
growth of the chromium plating in- 
dustry has been the “word of mouth” 


spread by customers of a few disap- 
pointing experiences with chromium 
plated products. Since there can be 
no standard specifications for most 
chrome plating work, because practi- 
cally all jobs present different prob- 
lems of shape, size, number of pieces, 
base metal conditions and object of 
application, customer satisfaction 
means placement of business with com- 
panies having a good background of 
experience and reputation for produc- 
ing quality work. 


Rather a widespread assumption is 
that chromium plating is compara- 
tively expensive. This conclusion is er- 
roneous in the light of the resultant 
economies, of which additional serv- 
ice obtained from plated parts, is a 
major factor. Usually the original plat- 
ing cost is absorbed many times by 
the economies effected. Unless it can 
be predetermined that such economies 
will more than pay for plating, the 
advisability of the application is at 
least questionable. Chromium plating 
is largely a question of labor and ex- 
pert technical supervision, and the best 
obtainable is usually the cheapest in 
the long run, although the initial price 
may be higher. 


Of interest to prospective users of 
chromium plate is the fact that it is 
often more economical to chromium 
plate a cheaper base metal than to uti- 
lize a more expensive metal which can- 
not even approximate the same desir- 
able characteristics as chromium. Chro- 
mium plate over a cheaper base metal, 
under most conditions, will usually 
produce a longer lived and otherwise 
more economical product than through 
the use of chromium alloy such as in 
stainless steel containing around 18% 
chromium content. It is sound com- 
mon sense, or the obvious, that a good 
chromium plate, consisting of more 
than 99'14% pure chromium, is harder 
and more permanently lustrous than 
an alloy containing only 18% chro- 
mium. 


Plant Facilities 


Chromium Corporation of America 
has at its Waterbury plant well 
equipped departments for both dec- 
orative and industrial chromium plat- 
ing (much thicker plating than dec- 
orative) as well as for nickel and cop- 
per plating, polishing and construc- 
tion of plating accessories and fixtures, 
Its 15 chromium tanks have a total 
content of 8000 gallons of solution. 
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It has ten nickel and copper plating 
tanks, eight motor generator sets, a 
traveling crane of § ton capacity, a 
polishing department fully equipped 
with stationary and portable equip- 
ment for large or special work, a large 
assortment of plating racks, and fix- 
tures which will permit the handling 
of most ordinary and many special jobs 
without building special equipment. 


Manned with a skilled personnel, 
trained through long experience and 
with complete technical supervision, 
backed by the technical staff of United 
Chromium, Inc. (research organiza- 
tion), the corporation is in a position 
to cater to the most exacting demands 
of manufacturers or users of goods in 
quantity. Thus equipped and manned, 
the Waterbury plant handles volume 
orders on short notice with assured 
results and at prices made moderate 
by volume production. 


The plant also accepts smaller or- 
ders, giving the best service possible, 
without serious inconvenience to large 
production work. Automobile parts, 
golf clubs, boat parts and plumbing 
parts are popular items. In the deco- 
rative line the Chromium Corporation 
of America chromium plates a large 
volume of articles formerly finished in 
nickel or silver plate, of which auto- 
mobile parts, plumbing and bathroom 
fixtures, electrical items, cigarette 
lighters, vanity cases, toilet articles, 
vacuum bottle equipment and safety 
razors, are typical lines. The plant also 
makes a specialty of plating screens, 
small pieces and tubing—copper, brass 
and seamless steel—inside and out. 
Sheet copper and nickel silver sheets 
are plated for use as reflectors, cheese 
vats, table tops and articles that may 
be formed from plated sheets. Since 
chromium has the virtue of prevent- 
ing contamination of food by metal, 
milk tubing, drink mixers, containers 
and soda fountain tops are examples 
of articles where chromium is em- 
ployed to prevent metal from being 
stained and food from absorbing a 
metallic taste. 


Although only on the first lap of 
its second decade in business, Chro- 
mium Corporation of America has 
made remarkable strides in improving 
the highly important technique of 
chromium plating—and in the doing, 
has saved millions of dollars for in- 
dustry and the consuming public. It 
deserves to be placed high on the honor 
roll of economic performance for the 
the good of the state and nation. 








DESIGN AND RE-DESIGN 


AT 


A.C. GILBERT COMPANY 





Ed. Note. Besides giving a brief 
sketch of the interesting back- 
ground of the A. C. Gilbert Co. of 
New Haven, this article highspots 
the value of industrial design to 
present day manufacturing prob- 
lems by telling how it’s done and 
how it creates greater consumer 
acceptance. Robert Heller and a 
number of other well known in- 
dustrial designers have been re- 
sponsible, in a large measure, for 
bringing “beauty of line” and 
greater utility to manufactured 
products and to packaging. All 
items illustrated were designed by 
Mr. Heller. 





HE A. C. Gilbert Company in 

1913 established itself as one of 

Connecticut’s “infant” indus- 
tries. It truly viewed the world 
through the eyes of a child, for its 
President, Alfred Carleton Gilbert, had 
been inspired to enter into the manu- 
facture of construction toys. To date 
some 10,000,000 boys have thrilled to 
the possibilities of becoming bridge 
builders or locomotive designers 
through the wonders of “ERECTOR” or 
delved into the mysteries of chemistry 
and mineralogy by means of the Gil- 
bert Company’s educational toys. This 
phase of the Gilbert Company’s bus- 
iness has never been allowed to “grow 
up” and it continues to account for a 
substantial proportion of their gross 
annual business. 

Whar relationship, however, is there 
between jib cranes made by enterpris- 
ing “ERECTOR” owners and percolators, 
electric fans and waffle irons? In ulti- 
mate purpose, surely none but the 
A. C, Gilbert Company, in line with 
the expansion of many other national 
industries, decided to extend its manu- 
facturing activities. By broadening and 
diversifying its interests, its name is 
now as well known to housewives as 
to millions of small boys. 

When the A. C. Gilbert Company 
decided to make a bid for business in 
the home-furnishing field, manufac- 
turers generally were not very much 
concerned with Industrial Design. No 
one, in fact, had ever heard of the 
subject. Heads of companies, produc- 
tion managers and salesmen conferred 


from time to time and products that 
were a composite of what the public 
might like, what the Vice-President’s 
wife thought was pretty and what the 
factory superintendent said was pos- 
sible, were brought to the market. If 
the product sold a few new curves 
were added and a new design was 
thus evolved for the following year. 
We question the right to censor man- 
ufacturers who turned out these badly 
designed products, for the fact is that 
public taste was not very critical and 
manufacturers, after all, were in busi- 
ness to sell merchandise and not to 
function as educational media. 
Within the past few years, however, 
we have witnessed tremendous ad- 
vances, first, so far as pubic taste and 
acceptability are concerned, and sec- 
ond, in the design standards of man- 
ufacturers, for there has come into the 
manufacturing process that new indi- 
vidual force—the Industrial Designer. 
Not only is his advent contemporary 
with scientific progress and the ad- 
vances in aerodynamics, but he has be- 
come associated in the public mind 


with streamlining to the extent of 
having this term applied to every sleek, 
new product. 

In this development of better prod- 
uct design, we find the Industrial De- 
signer bringing to his work a new 
understanding and sincere apprecia- 
tion of the machine as an instrument 
of expression. He has discarded con- 
scious, superimposed decoration and 
his primary concern has been a search 
for simple form, flowing line and dra- 
matic eye-appeal. At the same time 
the public has indicated a growing ap- 
preciation of good design and _ the 
housewife purchasing a new washer, 
toaster or kitchen range cannot now 
be sold a “Model T.” While her judg- 
ment may still be far from perfect, 
she has developed taste and discrim- 
ination so important that it cannot 
today be overlooked by the merchant 
or manufacturer. We find therefore in 
the industrial scheme, somewhere be- 
tween the producer and the consumer, 
the Designer, whose function is to in- 
terpret consumer preferences in terms 
of his client’s requirements. 





COMBINATION electric mixer and juice extractor (Polar Cub Mixer) 
designed by Robert Heller, industrial designer of New York, for A. C. 
Gilbert, New Haven. 
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ELECTRIC chrome plated toaster 
designed for A. C. Gilbert by Rob- 
ert Heller. 


How the Designer Functions 


How does the Industrial Designer 
function and what is his relation to 
the manufacturing process? We can 
perhaps turn to no better example of 
Industrial Design as applied to indus- 
try than in the case of the A. C. Gil- 
bert Company, who, in addition to the 
manufacture of educational toys, has 
developed a new line of smartly de- 
signed electric appliances — the work 
of Robert Heller, New York Industrial 
Designer. Mr. Heller’s work for this 
Company comes under the head of De- 
sign or Re-Design: that is, a new 
product, such as a toaster or perco- 
lator is added to the line or an older 
item, such an electric fan receives the 
freshening influence of new form and 
contour. 

The relationship of the A. C. Gil- 
bert Company and Mr. Heller as an 
independent source of design and con- 
sultation has been a profitable one. 
Mr. Heller spends one or two days 
of every week at the factory and works 
in close cooperation with M. Fris- 
bie, the Company’s chief engineer and 
the other officials. In the development 
of new ideas, Mr. Heller proceeds by 
way of four major steps. First, there 
is the preparation in his New York 
studio of preliminary rough sketches 
and drawings. Three or four alterna- 
tive design studies are rendered and 
presented to the Company for ap- 
proval. Second, one of the designs is 
selected for further development and 
Mr. Heller proceeds to make prelim- 
inary working drawings for this de- 
sign. Then in cooperation with the en- 


gineering department of the Gilbert 
Company, this design is thoroughly 
studied. During this stage the mechan- 
ical problems and difficulties are solved. 
Often, as was the case in the design 
of a new electric mixer, prior patent 
rights had to be considered and the 
designer was able to suggest a solu- 
tion that avoided any complications. 
This stage also means consultation 
with various fabricators, especially in 
the use of new materials, such as plas- 
tics, where special moulds are required. 

The third step is the making of full 
size models, While in the case of large 
objects, such as refrigerators, Mr. Hel- 
ler uses the clay-modelling process, in 
the case of smaller appliances, wood 
models have been found more satisfac- 
tory. These models are not only of ben- 





AIRFLOW electric fan, an excel- 
lent example of sturdy and efficient 


streamline designing by Mr. Heller 
for A. C. Gilbert Company. 


efit to the designer in obtaining a 
three-dimensional picture of the new 
product, but they are of value to the 
factory in clearing up various points 
so far as the manufacturing process is 
concerned. With the actual model be- 
fore him, the designer frequently finds 
that he may achieve a more perfect 
form by making minor variations, such 
as changing the curve of a base or 
the slope of a supporting arm. These 
details he studies in clay, and after a 
satisfactory solution is reached, the 
revisions find their way to the work- 
ing drawing. 

The fourth ,step is the making of 
final shop drawings with details of de- 
signed parts giving dimensions and 
geometric contours. Thus the manu- 
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facture of a new design or a new 
product is under way. 

Last year the design of the smart 
little Gilbert “AmsTREAM” involved 
a two-fold problem: First, the crea- 
tion of an attractive item, and second 
the reduction of manufacturing costs 
to meet competition in the low-priced 
field. Inspiration was derived from the 
aeroplane propeller and instead of 
using four blades, two were used. The 
two-blade design of the aeroplane 
propeller was therefore translated to 
the fan, it was given style appeal by 
the use of colored blades and the base 
was made to suggest aeroplane wings. 
At the same time production costs 
were reduced by using the fan guard 
as a support for the motor and mount- 
ing it on the base. The fan was se- 
lected by “Electrical Manufacturing” 
as the “Best Design of the Month” and 
has been used as an illustration of good 
product design in Sheldon and Martha 
Cheney’s new book “Art and the Ma- 
chine.” In this case design not only 
created a good looking product, but 
one that was retailed at the volume 
price of $1.45. 

In arriving at a smart, streamlined 
form for the larger and more power- 
ful “amFriow” fan, which was intro- 
duced to the market in January, 1937, 
there was first devised a new oscil- 
lating principle. In older types of 
electric fans, the driving arm and piv- 
ots of the oscillating mechanism are 
exposed, not only making them sub- 
ject to injury and the collection of 
dust and dirt, but detracting from 
the general appearance as well. In 
(Continued on page 27) 





AIRSTREAM electric heater, an 
example of redesign to improve 
both efficiency and appearance of 
product. 

































































American Mutual Liability 


Insurance Company 





Editor’s Note. This article, outlining the founding and growth of the American Mutual Liability Insurance 

Company at the close of its first half century in business, is the second of its type to make its appearance 

in Connecticut Industry. An advertiser in Connecticut Industry for nearly a decade, American Mutual’s 

interesting background story is published as part of a program of acquainting readers with the “ways and 
means of men behind the advertising” appearing in the magazine. 
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Home Office of American Mutual in Boston, Massachusetts. Connecticut 
offices are maintained in Hartford and Bridgeport. 


N APRIL 21, 1937, American 

Mutual Liability Insurance 

Company will celebrate the ex- 
piration to the day of fifty years since 
the organizers of the company met to 
accept the charter granted by the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature and elected of- 
ficers and directors. This event is of 
significance to more than those who 
are closely associated with American 
Mutual inasmuch as the company was 
the first liability insurance organization 
to be founded in America and the first 
mutual liability insurance company to 
be established in the world. Because 





of its pioneer position and because of 
its mutual form of organization, 
American Mutual probably has exerted 
greater influence on the history of lia- 
bility insurance in this country than 
any other single unit. 

The occasion of the founding of the 
company was the passage by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature of an Employers’ 
Liability Law to take effect in Septem- 
ber, 1887. This law, the forerunner of 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, was 
the second of its kind to be passed in 
the United States, and it liberalized, at 
least moderately, the obligations of 
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employers to workmen injured in their 
plants. At the time it was wholly 
uncertain how the law would work 
out in adding to the expenses of em- 
ployers, but it was felt that the lia- 
bility would be sufficiently severe to 
make insurance advisable. The only 
source of insurance, however, was 
from a branch of an English company 
which had been established in the 
United States a year earlier. 

The advantages to policyholders 
which mutual fire insurance had de- 
veloped since its start under the guid- 
ance of Benjamin Franklin in 1752 


William Lovering, M. C., played 
important role in organizing Amer- 
ican Mutual and served as presi- 
dent for twenty-three years. 


were familiar to a group of Massa- 
chusetts employers, and to them the 
idea occurred that a mutual liability 
insurance would bring similar bene- 
fits. One of their number, the Hon- 
orable William Lovering, treasurer of 
the Whittenton Manufacturing Co. of 
Taunton, Massachusetts, later a mem- 
ber of Congress (1897-1910), investi- 
gated the experience of liability insur- 
ance under the Employers’ Liability 
Law of Great Britain, and reported 
favorably on the project of starting 
a mutual in the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, a charter was sought from 
the Legislature, and the company for- 
mally organized April 21, 1887, with 
Mr. Lovering as president. 

The company’s original group of 
policyholders included many of the 
prominent textile, paper and machin- 
ery manufacturers of Massachusetts. 
Their character is indicated by four 
of the group which have remained 
policyholders of the company through 
the fifty years of its existence: Boott 
Mills, Lowell; Fisher Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Fisherville; Mason Machine 
Works, Inc., Taunton; Merrimack 
Manufacturing Co., Lowell. The com- 
bined payroll of the original group, 
when the company started business 
October 1, 1887, was approximately 
$7,000,000, giving the company total 
initial premiums of $20,000, based on 
a uniform premium rate for all policy- 
holders of $0.30 per $100 of payroll. 

Once business was started, however, 
additions to the policyholder list were 
rapid. Licensed only in Massachusetts, 


American Mutual could not solicit 
prospective policyholders elsewhere di- 
rectly, but it could make legally bind- 
ing insurance contracts in other 
states. Accordingly, employers from 
all of the New England states and 
New York soon came seeking insur- 
ance. There were several points of at- 
traction. One of the first employees 
of the new concern was a safety in- 
spector, General George H. Nye, a 
veteran of the Civil War, who advised 
policyholders how to avoid accidental 
injuries to their employees. A rapidly 
developed financial strength also was 
encouraging; when the books first were 
independently audited in January, 
1889, total assets were $129,974 and 
surplus $80,130. Best of all, on all 
policies expiring in the final months 


Second president of American Mu- 
tual, Russell Gray served from 
1910 to 1917. 


of 1888, dividends of 65% of premi- 
ums were declared and paid. 


Within a few years after 1887 
American Mutual assumed a position 
which was maintained without great 
change throughout its first twenty-five 
years. Annual premium volume usually 
was near $500,000. Dividends to pol- 
icyholders in percentage of initial pre- 
miums stabilized at 30%. Applicants 
for insurance were examined with great 
care so that the insurance experience 
of the policyholder group would not 
be impaired. 

During this period a number of 
men who later were to be identified 
with the company’s growth to a posi- 
tion of national prominence were 
gaining experience. Among them 


Charles Edward Hodges, one of the 
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original five employees, was demon- 
strating the qualities of leadership 
which were to bring him to the head 
of the organization. Also there was 
Mr. Victor A. Trundy, now vice pres- 
ident in charge of the New York dis- 
trict and Mr. James F. Kane, now vice 
president in charge at Philadelphia. 
The year 1910, however, was a mo- 
mentous one to the company. In that 
year Russell Gray became president 
and Charles E. Hodges treasurer. 
For some years these men had fore- 
seen a development in liability insur- 
ance which was then approaching real- 
ity—-the advent of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. They recognized 
that with the higher ratio of premi- 
ums to factory payrolls compensation 
insurance would permit the expansion 
of American Mutual into new terri- 
tories without unwarrantable cost. 
They foresaw also that expansion was 
essential to support economically the 
policyholder service organization which 
compensation insurance would require. 
Moreover, the liability insurance 
field had developed in the years after 
1887 into the underwriting of many 
risks other than the liability of em- 
ployers to injured workmen. It had 
broadened until it offered a service to 
the private person as well as to the 
business man. The men guiding Amer- 
ican Mutual believed sincerely in the 
advantage to employers of its form 
of organization, and they felt that 
they should create the opportunity for 


Charles Edward Hodges, affiliated 
with the company since its incep- 
tion served in an executive capac- 
ity since 1893. President, 1917 to 
1930; Chairman of the Board, 
1935 to 1937. 
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participation by all who properly might 
desire it. Accordingly, American Mu- 
tual should become not only a New 
England, but a national company. 

The development which _ subse- 
quently has taken place can best be 
presented by contrasts. In 1910 the 
assets were $857,870, liabilities $488, 
384, surplus $369,486, and premiums 
written $473,509. There was only one 
ofice—in Boston, and official admit- 
tance had been sought only in Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania. 

As of December 31, 1936, total 
assets were $29,786,488; liabilities, 
$24,777,653 and surplus to _policy- 
holders, $5,008,835; included in lia- 
bilities were $2,300,000 reserve for 
dividends to policyholders and $1,- 
500,000 reserve for contingencies. 
Premiums written for the year 1936 
amounted to $21,600,000. 

In the years intervening between 
1910 and 1937 the company had been 
licensed to do business in all but two 
or three of the United States. Branch 
offices, fully equipped with under- 
writers, claim adjusters, and safety en- 
gineers had been established in 53 of 


the principal industrial cities of the 
country. All forms of liability insur- 
ance were offered, as well as a number 





Charles E. Hodges, Jr., succeeded 
his father as president in 1935 hav- 
ing served as vice-president since 
1920. 
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of related lines of casualty insurance. 
The underwriting of the liability of 
employers to their injured workmen, 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
was, however, the major business of 
the company, and in this line it has 
become one of the largest writers in 
the United States, 

The reasons for the formation of 
American Mutual have continued for 
fifty years to be the benchmarks 
against which the management mea- 
sures its accomplishments. These were 
to furnish policyholders complete in- 
surance protection against their insur- 
able liabilities, and service on claims 
and accident prevention along lines 
calculated to reduce the insurance and 
other costs of accidents to the lowest 
terms. One indication of how closely 
these objectives have been reached is 
in the company’s record of dividends 
returned to policyholders. 

Since the expiration of the first pol- 
icies October 1, 1888, each month 
without interruption dividends have 
been returned to policyholders in 
amounts equaling 20% or more of ini- 


tial premiums. (Continued on page 19) 
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Employers’ Tax Bulks Large. Ac- 
cording to the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division of the State Labor 
Department, unemployment compen- 
sation taxes paid by Connecticut em- 
ployers on payrolls of 1936 total ap- 
proximately $4,700,000 as of March 
1, the dead line for payment of con- 
tributions for the first quarter. These 
taxes were paid by approximately 5100 
employers. 
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Industrial Wage Increases. Wage 
increases to Connecticut industrial 
workers were announced during the 
past month by concerns as follows: 

Chase Brass and Copper Company, 
Inc., of Waterbury, announced an in- 
crease in hourly rates of five cents and 
a 7 per cent increase for piece workers, 
affecting 4,000 workers in Waterbury 
and 1,000 in Cleveland. 

The Waterbury Manufacturing 
Company, a subsidiary of the Chase 
Company, announced an increase of 
five cents an hour to workers paid on 
an hourly basis and an increase of 7 
per cent in all piece work rates. 

The American Brass Company in- 
creased hourly rates five cents an hour 
and provided proportionate increases 
in piece work rates. This raise in brass 
plants, previously mentioned, makes 
the third in three months. 

Gilbert and Bennett, wire manufac- 
turers, of Georgetown, recently 


granted a 10 per cent wage increase 
and time and a half for overtime to 
its 150 employees. 
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Landers, Frary and Clark announced 
a wage increase of five per cent to 
150 employees of its branch plant in 
New Hartford and a bonus of 5 per 
cent effective April 1. 

Thirteen hundred Fafnir Bearing 
Company employees in New Britain 
are scheduled to receive approximately 
ten per cent of three months’ earnings 
as a bonus, on April 15. This contin- 
ues the former practice of the com- 
pany for more than a year. 

Scovill Manufacturing Company of 
Waterbury also announced a five cent 
raise for all hourly workers and a ten 
per cent increase for piece workers 
for approximately 10,000 employees. 

The Seth Thomas Clock Company 
announced wage increases in its three 
plants in Thomaston on March 5. It 
is understood that five hundred em- 
ployees will benefit. 
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Hewes Made Director of Whitney 
Chain. Attorney Thomas Hewes of 
Hartford, one time an assistant secre- 
tary of the U. S. Treasury, was re- 
cently elected with William J. Gallon 
of New York as a member of the 
board of directors of the Whitney 
Chain and Manufacturing Company 
of Hartford. In naming Attorney 
Hewes and Mr. Gallon as directors, 
Whitney Chain increased for the first 
time its board from 5 to 7 members, 
the first five being elected last De- 
cember when executive changes and 
promotions were announced. 

Attorney Hewes is a member of the 
law firm of Hewes, Prettyman and 
Awalt of Hartford and Washington, 
and is chairman of the Governor’s Re- 
organization Commission. He served 
in the 1934 General Assembly, was a 
member of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, appointed in 1917; served on the 
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commission to revise the General Stat- 
utes in 1927, and was sent to England 
in 1931 at the request of the Judicial 
Council to study British Legal Pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Gallon is vice president and 
director of the J. P. Stevens Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York, textile com- 
mission merchants, in charge of mer- 
chandising. He is a director of Aragon 
Baldwin Cotton Mills of Whitmire, 
S. C.; Duncan Mills, Greenville, S. C.; 
Marian Manufacturing Co., Marian, 
N. C.; Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga.; and Watts Mills, 
Laurens, §. C. Mr. Gallon is also a 
director of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York City. 

The board of directors of Whitney 
Chain and Manufacturing Company 
now include: president, Charles E. 
Wertman; vice president, Carl A. 
Gray; vice president-treasurer, Win- 
throp H. Whitney; vice president A. S. 
Basten, all of Whitney Chain, and At- 
torney Hewes and Mr. Gallon. Park C. 
Boyd is secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the company. 
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Hudson Wire Company Grants 
Bonus. The Winsted Division of the 
Hudson Wire Company passed out 
bonus checks to its 40 employees on 
March 5, averaging two weeks’ pay 
each. This was the second bonus paid 
by this company in recent months, the 
first being granted around the holi- 
days. 
+ 2 


New England Gets New Indus- 
tries. A ten year survey of the mi- 
gration of industries to and from New 
England reveals, according to the New 
England Council, a net gain of 1829 
industries and 44,456 employees be- 
tween the years of 1926 and 1936. 
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To help you guard against combustion hazards in the operation of ovens and furnaces, Bristol’s Pyrotrol 
(1) Keeps main gas valve shut if pilot flame won’t light on starting up heater. (2) Causes main gas 
valve to close instantly if pilot flame fails 
during operation. (3) Makes starting up 
an oven or furnace absolutely safe. Oper- 
ator presses a push button; Pyrotrol does 
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Within this period, the Council re- 
ports, twenty million square feet of 
floor space was rented or sold in New 
England, 75 per cent of which repre- 
sented new industries brought in from 
outside while 25 per cent represented 
expansion within home borders. 


“com 
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In reporting on the gain in industries 
and employees, the New England 
Council pointed out that 1936 had 
shown the greatest increase in both 
categories of any year since 1928. Spe- 
cial attention was called to the efforts 
to fill the space of gigantic mill prop- 
erties such as the Amoskeag plant at 
Manchester, New Hampshire, the Ev- 
erett Mills, Lawrence, Massachusetts; 
the American Print Company at Fall 
River, Massachusetts, and the National 
Acme Company plant at Windsor, 
Vermont. Today the Everett Mills 
house 15 smaller industries employing 
more workers than when the plant 
was operated as a textile unit, and 
with a higher payroll. The Amoskeag 
Industries, successor to the defunct 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
houses a branch of the Pacific Mills, 
branch of Johnson and Johnson, man- 
ufacturers of hospital supplies, and 
the McElvain Shoe Company. The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
is now producing rubber heels in the 
former National Acme Company plant 
at Windsor, Vermont, while the Gen- 
eral Electric Company recently pur- 
chased 350,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut, to expand 
its operations there. The Celanese Cor- 
poration of America is understood to 
be negotiating for the purchase of 75 
buildings in the American Print Com- 
pany at Fall River. 


The influx of industries into Con- 
necticut or expansion within its bor- 
ders is mentioned elsewhere in this 
issue. 

* * 

Ney Company Hits Sales High on 
Anniversary. The J. M. Ney Com- 
pany of 71 Elm Street, Hartford, old- 
est dental gold refinery in the United 
States, hit a new sales record of more 
than $50,000 on the occasion of its 
125th anniversary, February 16. 

President Harry C. Ney, who suc- 
ceeded his father as the head of the 
company, discovered this record when 
he walked into the office on the anni- 
versary morning to find that em- 
ployees had secured and packed this 
record day’s business to celebrate the 
occasion. The business included ship- 
ment of 195 orders. The orders had 
been obtained from 40 states in the 
United States and many foreign coun- 
tries, including Canada, Mexico, the 
Canal Zone, Colombia, Norway, Swe- 
den, England, France, Hawaii, the 
Philippines and elsewhere. Looking 
over the record of sales on his desk, 
Mr. Ney is said to have been “‘flab- 
bergasted.” To make his day complete, 
Mr. Ney was the recipient of numer- 
ous telegrams and many large bas- 
kets of flowers from employees and 
associates. 

The Ney Company, whose products 
are used internationally by dentists, 
was founded by Marcus Bull, February 
16, 1812. Mr. Bull was later succeeded 
in 1828 by William Johnson. 

Ed. Note. Our apologies to the 
Ney Company for the typographical 
error in connection with a news item 
in these columns last month which 
read: “New Company Holds Elec- 
tion,” instead of ““Ney Company Holds 
Election.” 

kk * 
Hartford Special Marks Anniver- 
sary. The Hartford Special Machin- 
ery Company, nationally - known 
builders of automatic and single-pur- 
pose machinery, celebrated its 25th 


anniversary in business Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 9. Joseph Merritt, the only one 
of the founders’ group, who was orig- 
inally secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, is now president of the com- 
pany, employing 150 men at its 
Homestead Avenue plant, built in 
1915. The founders and original off- 
cers included the now deceased Ernest 
Walker Smith, president and Herbert 
Knox Smith, vice president, and Mr. 
Merritt. 

Located originally in what was 
known as the old Woods Building, 
which stood at the rear of the Old 
Hartford Times Building, prior to be- 
ing demolished and replaced by one of 
the Travelers Insurance Company 
buildings, the company’s business in- 
creased until it was forced to build 
its present plant in 1915. 

Among other special machine prod- 
ucts, the company builds machinery 
under Hartford-Empire glass fabricat- 
ing patents. 

* * * 


Purtell Heads Billings and Spencer. 
At the February meeting of Billings 
and Spencer Company, Hartford, di- 
rectors elected W. A. Purtell, presi- 
dent, and Frederick C. Billings, for- 
mer president for many years, as chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Purtell has been active in the 
management of Billings and Spencer 
for the past several months as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, and 
has been identified with the metal in- 
dustry for several years. He is presi- 
dent of the Holo-Krome Screw Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Veeder-Root 
Inc. Mr. Purtell will continue to give 
time to the latter concern. He is also 
vice president of the National Supply 
and Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 

W. Roy Moore continues as vice 
president and general manager of Bil- 
lings and Spencer. Howard E. Oberg 
was elected a vice president and M. 
Mischman was reelected as secretary- 
treasurer. 
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At the board meeting, announce- 
ment was made of the re-designing of 
a machine described as a “Trimmer 
Die Miller” for which there is said to 
be a demand in the metal working 
industry. A number of additional 
items are also being added to the 
company’s catalog of merchandise 
tools. Besides many plant economies 
effected during the past 6 months, the 
company is enjoying a good volume 
of business from the airplane industry 
and is also making an advance in its 
tool line among other outlets. 
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Palmer Brothers Show Increased 
Net Earnings. The Palmer Brothers 
Company of New London, manufac- 
turers of comfortables who showed a 
net loss of $123,116 before preferred 
requirements in 1935 and $204,023 in 
1934, recently disclosed a profit of 
$36,105 after all charges, for the year 
1936. This is equal to $2.60 a share 
on the 15,105 shares of $4.00 con- 
vertible preferred in the hands of the 
public. 

In his report to stockholders, Presi- 
dent Frederic W. Mercer pointed out 
that sales volume was up 32 per cent 
over 1935 and nearly double that in 
1934, and that selling and adminis- 
trative expense held at about the 1935 
ratio to net sales. Further, he called 
attention to customers’ acceptance of 
the new product offerings as follows: 

“Customers are already anticipating 
their fall needs, and the company is 
enjoying the most substantial amount 
of early business in many years. The 
company continues to manufacture 
the largest line of bed comfortables in 
the U. S. All the better styles are 
trade-marked. The Palmer quilted mat- 
tress is a new invention in sleeping 
equipment, does away with hard, un- 
comfortable, dust-gathering tufts, and 
the quilting holds the filling forever 
in place.” 

At the same time Mr. Mercer called 
attention to the products of three 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of Palmer 


Brothers as follows: 

1. The Swansea Print Works, which 
styles, prints and dyes popular-priced 
drapery material. 

2. The Union and the New England 
Carpet Lining Companies, who manu- 
facture and distribute covered carpet 
linings used as underlays, principally 
in hotels and office buildings, wherever 
carpets are necessary. 


x *k 


Governor’s View on _ Sit-Down 
Strikes. In a letter to President Hub- 
bard of the Association, dated March 
4, 1937, Governor Cross stated his op- 
position to sit-down strikes. His po- 
sition, also made public to the State 
press, was revealed in Mr. Hubbard’s 
letter as follows: 

“As Governor, I have four times 
sworn to defend the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth, which guarantees 
the protection of property as well as 
other rights of all persons within the 
State and enjoins me to ‘take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.’ Per- 
haps it is not generally understood 
that the word ‘persons’ has been con- 
strued by our courts, as well as by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to include corporations. So you 
see that for me to take no action 
against sit-down strikers who invade 
the property of others would be to dis- 
regard my oath of office and would 
constitute a betrayal of the citizens 
of the State. You can see further that 
I have only done my duty. 

“It seems strange to be living in 
an age when people regard a Gover- 
nor who keeps his oath of office as 
an exception to the rule. You may re- 
call the advice of Mark Twain who 
said: ‘Always do right. This will grat- 
ify some people and astonish the rest’.” 


x *k * 


Report of NAM Employment Rela- 
tions Committee Released. After an 
intensive survey of Employer - Em- 
ployee Relations in American Indus- 
try, the National Association of Man- 


ufacturers through its Employment 
Relations Committee, headed by W. R. 
Webster, chairman of the board of 
the Bridgeport Brass Corporation, has 
compiled a report advocating the ap- 
plication of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples. The report which was adopted 
by the NAM Congress of American 
Industry last December, was released 
to NAM members in February by 
President William B. Warner. 

In sending this report to NAM 
members, Mr. Warner stated in an 
accompanying letter in part: 

“It is essential that every well man- 
aged company check to see that its 
labor policy is carefully defined—and 
that superintendents and foremen are 
carrying out this policy in their daily 
contacts with employees. 

“I direct your particular attention 
to the enclosed report by the Asso- 
ciation’s Employment Relations Com- 
mittee. The ‘typical employment pro- 
cedures’ presented in the report are 
the results of over six months’ care- 
ful study by your committee, aided 
by the advice of outstanding labor ex- 
perts of the country and that of labor 
relations association executives in our 
National Industrial Council. 

“The ‘procedures’ listed in the re- 
port are not to be considered in any 
way as ‘standards’ suitable or desir- 
able for all companies—but, as the 
report itself states, they ‘merit care- 
ful study by all manufacturers even 
though some of them may not fit the 
conditions in individual companies’.” 

According to Walter B. Weisen- 
burger, executive vice president, NAM, 
members may secure additional copies 
of this report at a special discount 
price as follows: Single copies, Free; 
Quantities to 25, 4¢ each; 25 to 100, 
3'14¢ each; and more than 100, 3¢ 
each. 

The report lists as fundamental pol- 
icies the following: 

1. A mutual respect and considera- 
tion by each for the problems and 
viewpoints of the other. 
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2. Promotion of the widest under- 
standing that the greatest measure of 
well-being for both employers and 
employees and maximum possibility of 
obtaining the full economic value of 
their services lie in the development 
of the common enterprise in which 
they are engaged. 

3. Free interchange of ideas between 
management and employees in all mat- 
ters and company policies of mutual 
interest, such as wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment. 

4. Opportunity should exist in each 
plant for the consideration and adjust- 
ment of all complaints, and for appeal 
to the highest executives. 

5. Development by each company 
of a sound and well defined employ- 
ment policy. 

Beyond these fundamentals the re- 
port makes four recommendations per- 
taining to wages; two pertaining to 
hours; five pertaining to working con- 
ditions; four pertaining to promotion, 
transfer, lay-offs and discharge; two 
pertaining to assignment for different 
rated jobs; five pertaining to hiring; 
two pertaining to protection against 
risks; one pertaining to stabilizing of 
employment and earnings; and one 
pertaining to personnel records. 

The report is submitted for the 
Committee on Employment Relations 
by William R. Webster, chairman, and 
E. J. Poole, vice chairman and vice 
president of the Carpenter Steel Com- 
pany. 

Containing less than five pages (6 x 
9 printed) of copy, filled with sage 
advice and common sense, this report 
should be read carefully and heeded 
by every manufacturer whose employ- 
ment relation plans do not now make 
provisions under all suggestions made 
in this report. 
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Whittier Company Releases New 
Catalog. The Horace R. Whittier 
Company of Pequabuck, Conn., man- 
ufacturers of vitrified porcelain 
enamel dials, signs and emblems, has 
recently announced a new catalog, or 
blue book, listing some three thousand 
24%,” x 10” porcelain enamel stock 
signs, which it produces regularly. 
This blue book is by far the most 
complete library of stock sign stencils 
yet offered to the trade, and should 
prove a most valuable aid to those con- 
templating the purchase of porcelain 
enamel signs. 

A copy of this booklet will be fur- 
nished upon written or telephone ap- 
plication direct to the company, ac- 
cording to E. F. Storm, sales director. 





Bridgeport Chamber Issues Market 
Data Booklet. In a most timely and 
effective effort to dramatize Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, as one of America’s 
major markets, the Bridgeport Cham- 
ber of Commerce has recently released 
a spotlight study of the Bridgeport 
marketing area in the form of an 8” 
x 10%” brochure (16 pages and 
cover). The study behind the book- 
let is made in a scientific manner, 
without bias or distortion, and is based 
largely on U. S. government or state 
figures. 

Besides stressing Bridgeport’s im- 
portance as the “Industrial Capital of 
Connecticut,” giving population, cli- 
mate, wealth and buying power fig- 
ures, as well as outlining port and 
transportation facilities, this market 
study includes maps of retail trading 
areas, together with substantiated fig- 
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ures. Going beyond this, it outlines 
wholesale trading areas, including sub- 
stantiated figures, with a list of towns 
and wholesale establishments. The 
southern Connecticut market is also 
analyzed and compared to five other 
major industrial centers of central and 
southern New England. In the study 
of the southern Connecticut market 
figures are included as follows: popu- 
lation, area, income tax returns, tax- 
able property, bank resources, auto- 
mobile registrations, and growth, as 
well as a graphic presentation com- 
paring the population increase of New 
England, Connecticut, and southern 
Connecticut, from 1890 to 1930 in- 
clusive. A population density map is 
also included. 

Any manufacturer, business man or 
student who desires to have the latest 
picture of Bridgeport as a major mar- 
keting area should write to the Bridge- 
port Chamber of Commerce for a 


copy of this booklet. 


e.-& 


George Mabee Heads Box Com- 
pany. At the annual Directors’ Meet- 
ing of the National Folding Box Com- 
pany, held at the Ritz Hotel, New 
York, in February, George W. Mabee 
was elected president; Morris T. 
Lynch, first vice president; Walton D. 
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Lynch, of its New York office, vice 
president, in charge of sales; David 
W. Mabee, secretary; Fred S. Syming- 
ton, plant manager; and Fred G. Sims, 
assistant treasurer. Hutchinson S. 
Hinkle, who has been president for 
ten years, was made chairman of the 
board. 

George W. Mabee, who has spent his 
business life with the Company, and 
for a long time has been its executive 
vice president and secretary, and his 
brother, David W. Mabee, are sons of 
the late Douglass W. Mabee of Sara- 
toga, New York, who was one of the 
founders of the business and for years 
identified with it in official and di- 
rectorate capacities. 

In 1927, Mr. Hinkle succeeded the 
late David S. Walton of West Orange, 
N. J., as the second president of 
the Company, Mr. Walton having 
been its first and only president for 
thirty-five years. 

The National Folding Box Com- 
pany’s business has grown and pros- 
pered, taking it into new fields, prod- 
ucts, and subsidiary companies. While 
Mr. Hinkle will continue to be identi- 
fied with its administration, his new 
office will permit him to devote more 
time to the Company’s expanding out- 
side interests and developments as 
well as more attention to the conserva- 
tion of his health, which has not been 
the best for some time past. 


x * * 


Bridgeport Brass Shows Profit. The 
Bridgeport Brass Company showed a 
net profit of $1,076,201.51, equiva- 
lent to approximately $1.46 per share 
on 739,592 shares outstanding, in its 
seventy-first annual report mailed to 
stockholders on March 1, by Ralph E. 
Day, president of the corporation. 

Mr. .Day reported that the business 
volume for 1936 was at a substantially 
higher level than in any of the post- 
war years, with sales totaling $17,399,- 
832.88 compared with $13,538,485.25 
for 1935, or an increase of 28 per 
cent. 

Mr. Day also advised stockholders 
that consideration is being given to 
a plan for the extension of factory 
facilities to enable the company to 
maintain its position in the industry 
and to participate in any further 
growth which may come to the indus- 
try. 

Net working capital reported as of 
December 31, 1936, was $4,347,- 
148.91 with a current ratio of assets 
to liabilities of approximately 5.14 to 
1 compared with a ratio of approxi- 
mately 3.62 to 1 obtained in 1935. 
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Powdrell Makes Stock Offering. 
Powdrell and Alexander Inc., has re- 
cently filed with the SEC a registra- 
tion covering 55,788 shares of common 
stock, $5 par, which are to be offered 
initially to stockholders at $10 per 
share in ratio of one for each five 
shares held. The proceeds are sched- 
uled to be used for purchase of new 
equipment and to reduce current 
debts. For the 12 months ended De- 
cember 31, 1936, the company re- 
ported a net profit of $287,499 after 
charges and provision for Federal 
taxes. 

Stocks not taken up by stockholders, 
it is understood, will be sold at mar- 
ket by Tobey and Company, Jackson 
Brothers, Boesel and Company and 
Watson and White. 

kk * 


Industrialists Invited to Partici- 
pate in Research Tour. New Eng- 
land industrial and banking executives 
have recently been invited to partici- 
pate in a tour of European scientific 
laboratories conducted by the National 
Research Council’s Division of Engi- 
neering and Industrial Research, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
February 16 by Ray M. Hudson, in- 
dustrial executive of the New Eng- 
land Council, Statler Building, Bos- 
ton. In three previous tours of research 
laboratories made in the United States, 
in 1930, 1931 and 1935, New Eng- 
land had the largest representation of 
any state of the nation. 

Scheduled to sail May 14, the re- 
search group is scheduled to visit in- 
dustries and research laboratories in 
England, Germany and France, repre- 
senting 18 major fields, as well as lab- 
oratories of governments, universities 
and trade associations. Hosts in these 
countries will be such organizations as 
the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research in England; the 
Verein Deutscher Ingenieure in Ger- 
many; the Sorbonne in France; and 
numerous others. 

* * 


Engineers Honor Bennett and Al- 
sop. At its 53rd annual banquet, 
held February 16 at the New Haven 
Lawn Club, New Haven, the Con- 
necticut Society of Civil Engineers 
awarded honorary membership certifi- 
cates for outstanding ability and 
achievement of an engineering nature, 
to Charles J. Bennett of Hartford and 
Joseph W. Alsop of Avon. 

Mr. Alsop is chairman of the Public 
Utilities Commission, and Mr. Bennett, 
noted consulting engineer, is executive 
secretary of the Mayor’s Flood Investi- 


gation and Improvement Commission 
in Hartford. Just previously, Mr. Ben- 
nett had reported a flood control plan 
for Hartford. 

kk 


Griggs Plant to Produce Pins. 
The Smith and Griggs Company of 
Waterbury, recently purchased by the 
Risdon Manufacturing Company of 
Naugatuck, will be the center for the 
manufacture of safety pins, accord- 
ing to Louis A. Dibble, president of 
the Risdon Company. It is understood 
that the Risdon company’s Waterbury 
plant will produce all safety pins for- 
merly manufactured at its Naugatuck 
plant and those formerly produced by 
the Consolidated Safety Pin Company, 
recently purchased and moved from 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

When ready to begin operations, it 
is believed that the Waterbury plant 
will be the largest individual produc- 
tion unit in the country for the man- 
ufacture of safety pins. 


x * * 


International Offers Recapitaliza- 
tion Plan. Both preferred and com- 
mon stockholders of International 
Silver Company were recently notified 
that they will be asked to approve a 
recapitalization plan at a special meet- 
ing scheduled for March 23 (after 
this issue has gone to press). 
According to Evarts C. Stevens, 
president of International, this plan 
contemplates exchange of present pre- 
ferred and common stocks for new se- 
curities and a reduction of capital rep- 
resented by common shares. It is pro- 
posed that the present preferred stock, 
consisting of 90,000 shares of $100 
par, be changed into 108,000 no par 
shares of new prior preference stock 
on the basis of one share of old pre- 
ferred for one and one-fifth shares of 
the new prior preference. Present com- 
mon stock of $100 par value would 
be changed to $50 par with a corre- 
sponding reduction of capital and in- 
crease in surplus, Dividend arrears on 
the present preferred amounted to $19 
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a share at the end of 1936. 

President Stevens pointed out to 
stockholders that the board of direc- 
tors expected to declare an initial div- 
idend of $4 a share on the prior pref- 
erence stock as soon as practicable 
after the proposed changes in capital 
structure become effective. 


x * * 


Promotion at Atlantic Screw. Roy 
W. Johnson, factory superintendent 
since 1933, was recently elected vice 
president of the Atlantic Screw Works, 
Hartford, and Fred N. Tilton, presi- 
dent and treasurer, it was announced 
in February. Mr. Johnson succeeds the 
late A. W. Bowman. At the same 
time, Samuel M. Monks, assistant sec- 
retary of the company since 1924, was 
elected secretary to fill the vacancy 
left by the death of Morton F. Miner. 

Mr. Johnson, a native of Concord, 
N. H., was graduated from Went- 
worth Academy, Boston, in 1924, and 
was with the Wickwire-Spencer Steel 
Company at Palmer, Mass., for some 
years as assistant master mechanic be- 
fore his affiliation with the Atlantic 
Screw Works four years ago. 
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Mr. Monks, a native of Hartford 
and a graduate of Hartford Public 
High School, was employed at Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company for 
five years before joining Atantic Screw 
Works, first in the shipping depart- 
ment and later in the office. 

x *& 


Niles Takes Over Charter Oak 
Park. Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
recently executed the purchase con- 
tract for Charter Oak Park property 
in West Hartford with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. It is under- 
stood that the Pratt and Whitney Divi- 
sion of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany will erect, in the near future, a 
modern plant on the newly acquired 
tract, since authorizations have already 
been received in the town of West 
Hartford and the Public Utilities 
Commission for a new railroad siding 
to serve the proposed factory. 
*¢ & 


C. L. & P. Promote Kramarsik. 
John M. Kramarsik, formerly special 
accountant with the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, has just 
been made an assistant secretary of 
the company. 

Born in Torrington and educated 
in the public schools of Waterbury, 
Mr. Kramarsik went to work for the 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany in Waterbury on a part-time basis 
in 1922, and continued with it at 10- 
week intervals in various departments, 
during the time he studied at Antioch 
College, Antioch, Ohio. He went with 
the company permanently in 1926 in 
Waterbury, coming to Hartford with 
C. L. Campbell, vice president and 
treasurer, about the time the general 
offices were moved to Hartford. 

Showing his abilities to advantage 
as a special accountant in many mat- 
ters, Mr. Kramarsik was placed in 
charge of the complicated job of pre- 
paring figures for registration of Con- 
necticut Light and Power refinancing 
issues with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. His appointment to the 
position of assistant secretary followed 
shortly after completing the latter 
difficult assignment. 

* * * 


Sheridan Promoted at Whitlock. 
John E. Sheridan, assistant treasurer of 
the Whitlock Coil Pipe Company, 
West Hartford, was elected treasurer 
of that company in February. Mr. 
Sheridan succeeds J. L. Goodwin, pres- 
ident, who relinquished the office of 
treasurer. 

With the company for 11 years, Mr. 
Sheridan was previously with Hadfield, 


Rothwell, Soule and Coates, certified 
public accountants. He graduated 
from New York University in 1913 
and was a cost accountant in the con- 
struction division of the Quarter- 
master Corps, installing the system 
used throughout the war-time period. 
Prior to moving to West Hartford a 
few years ago, he was a resident of 
New Britain. 

Reporting at the annual meeting at 
which Mr. Sheridan was elected treas- 
urer, President Goodwin revealed im- 
provement in the company’s financial 
affairs as follows: current assets as of 
December 31, 1936, of $378,648, of 
which $33,116 was cash, against 
$280,141 including $19,768 cash, the 
year before. Current liabilities were 
$266,126. 

* * * 


Improvement Shown in Union 
Manufacturing. Reporting net earn- 
ings of $34,307 for 1936 against $19,- 
918 in 1935, the Union Manufactur- 
ing Company, 70-year old New Brit- 
ain industry, whittled down a surplus 
deficit accumulated during the non- 
profitable years of 1932, 1933, and 
1934, from $195,341 to $157,588. 
President Neumann reported the 
greater part of earnings during the 
year was used for the improvement 
of manufacturing facilities. 

Besides reporting assets of $899,254, 
compared with $828,462 president 
Carl S. Neumann told stockholders, 
“the outlook appears favorable for con- 
tinued good business.” 

The company has no bank loans or 


indebtedness other than current pay- 
ables. 
kk 


Williams Named Russell Director. 
J. Harold Williams, counsel for the 
Russell Manufacturing Company of 
Middletown for some time and a mem- 
ber of the Hartford firm of Gross, 
Hyde and Williams, was made a di- 
rector of the company at the annual 
meeting held in Middletown in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Williams succeeds Fred W. 
Shibley, vice president of Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, who is 
retiring. Other directors of the com- 
pany were reelected. 


x * * 


Veeder-Root to Build New Plant. 
Veeder-Root, Inc., made application 
for a permit to construct a new plant 
at Nos. 2-20 Sargeant Street, Hartford, 
on February 25. The new factory 
unit, according to the application, 
calls for a building consisting of three 
stories and basement, to cost an esti- 
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mated $90,000. The structure is to be 
of reinforced concrete and will occupy 
an area of approximately 80 by 125 
feet. Henry W. Buck is the architect 
and R. G. Bent, the contractor. 

This will be the second factory unit 
to be erected for Veeder-Root, Inc., 
during the past two years. 


se & 2 


Hartford Engines to Carry Ear- 
hart. MHartford-made Wasp engines 
and Hamilton Standard Propellers, 
have been selected as the motive units 
to propel Miss Amelia Earhart’s “‘fly- 
ing laboratory” around the earth “at 
its belt.” 

Miss Earhart’s Lockheed Electra 
“flying laboratory” is powered with 
two Pratt and Whitney Model $3H-1 
Wasp engines of 550 h.p. each, and 
equipped with the latest type Hamil- 
ton Standard constant speed propellers. 
Her selection of these products was 
based on her past experience with 
United Aircraft Corporation’s prod- 
ucts in a series of brilliant flights 
which she has made during the past 
few years, and which have established 
her as America’s outstanding “woman 
of the air.” 

Trained experts of the Pratt and 
Whitney organization, now stationed 
in Hawaii, Africa and India, and other 
points, will inspect and check the 
power equipment during Miss Ear- 
hart’s spectacular air circumnavigation 
of the globe. The trip, scheduled for 
March, will doubtless be completed 
before this issue is received from the 
printers. 

* * * 
New Haven Clock Shows Upturn. 
With earnings up to $3.60 a share on 
its common stock, against 98 cents 
in 1936, New Haven Clock Company 
reports the year 1936 as its best since 
1929. 

Last year sales increased by 30 per 
cent over 1935 to a total of $3,714,- 
327, and still continues at a pace 
slightly above obtained in the early 
months of 1936. Improved business of 
last year permitted the payment of all 
arrears on the company’s 6,975 shares 
of 6 per cent preferred stock, which 
amounted to $16.25 a share. 

For the year ending December 31, 
1936, the New Haven Clock Com- 
pany showed a net profit of $304,- 
924 after depreciation, interest, fed- 
eral income taxes and $20,140 surtax 
on undistributed profits. 


x k * 


Newton Leaves Apothecaries Hall. 
Clark H. W. Newton, assistant treas- 
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urer and director of the Apothecaries 
Hall Company, and connected with 
that concern for 30 years, resigned 
late in February, it is understood, to 
enter business “on his own.” For a 
number of years Mr. Newton has been 
manager of the company’s retail de- 
partment, in addition to his duties as 
assistant treasurer and director of the 
company. 
koe * 

Ingraham Company Contracts for 
Three Additions. The E. Ingraham 
Company, manufacturers of clocks 
and watches of Bristol, has let con- 
tracts for three additions to its plant, 
all for manufacturing purposes. The 
contracts for two of these additions 
have been let to the Torrington Build- 
ing Company, of Torrington, as fol- 
lows: one story addition to the Auto- 
matic Room with a monitor type roof, 
size approximately 68 x 120 ft., the 
other being a four story addition with 
basement to the cabinet factory, size 
approximately 64 x 96 ft. 

The third addition awarded to the 
H. Wales Lines Co., of Meriden, is a 
two story addition to the office, which 
is also to be used for manufacturing 
purposes. All three additions are now 
in process. 

x kk 


Boston Chamber to Hold Products 
Exhibit. In connection with its Sec- 
ond Industrial Art Exhibit, planned 
as a part of Art Week in Boston from 
April 26 to May 2, the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce has arranged for an 
exhibit of new products which have 
been developed commercially in New 
England within the past 12 months. 
These product displays will be shown 
in three groups as follows: 

1. Those used in business and indus- 
try, including such items as office ap- 
pliances, tools, fittings and fixtures. 

2. Those used in the homes to com- 
bine utility with appearance, such as 
furniture, electric appliances, etc. 

3. Those considered as home prod- 
ucts whose principal function is dec- 
orative. 

There will be a prize awarded in 
each group for the product judged as 
outstanding for its design value. 

The exhibition, which will be free 
from entry fees as well as from order 
taking, is to be held at the Jordan- 
Marsh Company’s store, second floor 
annex. Connecticut manufacturers de- 
siring to exhibit their products should 
address their inquiries regarding space 
to the Art Week Committee, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
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In total, dividends to policyholders 
thus far have exceeded $53,000,000, 
and have been paid without interrup- 
tion of any sort. The effect of these 
dividends has been not only a saving 
to the company’s policyholders but to 
all buyers of liability insurance. 

In the past the rate of dividend re- 
turns has been higher than the 20% 
of recent years, reflecting the fact that 
insurance premium rates generally 
charged by liability insurance com- 
panies, on which American Mutual 
initial premiums are based, represented 
a wider spread between premiums and 
the net cost of insurance. Subsequent 
narrowing of the spread has in no 
small way been the result of the ex- 
ample of American Mutual and others 
which have adopted its form of or- 
ganization. 

American Mutual was one of the 
first insurance companies to recognize 
that the most effective medical treat- 
ment of injured workmen available 
was the most economical to employers. 
Supposed savings which appeared if 
small injuries were handled in a care- 
less manner were found to be really 
large losses in terms of compensation 
which employers had to pay in insur- 
ance premiums. It was early recog- 
nized that employers had investments 
in the skill of their workmen and that 
it was desirable to preserve this skill 
wherever possible. Accordingly, early 
in the history of compensation insur- 
ance the company established a na- 
tional surgical organization under its 
own surgical directors to provide the 
specialized care required for industrial 
injuries. Since occupational disease has 
become in many states of as much con- 
cern as traumatic injuries, a medical 
division under a Medical Director has 


been added. 


Moreover, as an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure, empha- 
sis has been placed since the origin 
of the company on the prevention of 
industrial accidents. While the acci- 
dent experience of a policyholder is 
studied for what information it may 
yield, the American Mutual approach 
is directed primarily to the detection 
and removal of accident hazards be- 
fore they cause damage. The results 
of the methods followed have been 
found to be effective in all sections 
of the country and in the great variety 
of industries which the company in- 
sures. 
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Although American Mutual was not 
officially admitted to Connecticut un- 
til 1913, the year before the first 
workmen’s compensation law went in- 
to effect in the state, it insured a num- 
ber of Connecticut manufacturers in 
prior years. The Grosvenor-Dale Co., 
North Grosvenor-Dale, and the Pone- 
mah Mills, Taftville, have been mem- 
bers of the American Mutual policy- 
holder group for more than twenty- 
five years. Branch offices for many 
years have been in operation in Hart- 
ford and Bridgeport, servicing hun- 
dreds of Connecticut employers. 


To assist the company meet the 
particular problems of itself and its 
policyholders arising from conditions 
within the state, a number of Connect- 
icut policyholders have been formed 
into an Advisory Board. The members 
of this board include: Mr. J. A. At- 
wood, President, Ponemah Mills, 
Wauregan; Mr. A. W. Burg, Treas- 
urer, The Torrington Company, Tor- 
ington; Mr. Wales L. deBussy, Vice- 
President, H. Wales Lines Company, 
Meriden; Mr. John H. Goss, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury; Mr. Clifford F. Hol- 
lister, Vice-President, The American 
Brass Company, Waterbury; Mr. A. E. 
North, Secretary and Treasurer, The 
Bullard Company, Bridgeport; Mr. 
Wilmot F. Wheeler, Treasurer, Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport; Mr. John W. Whitehead, 
President, Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Company, Norwalk; and Mr. Louis 
W. Young, Treasurer, The Stanley 
Works, New Britain. 


Early in 1937, American Mutual 
suffered a great loss through the death 
of Charles Edward Hodges. Mr. 
Hodges entered the company’s em- 
ploy before it opened for business in 
1887, and served in an executive ca- 
pacity since 1893 and as a director 
since 1904. The expansion of the com- 
pany to a position among the first rank 
liability insurance companies dates 
from his election as treasurer in 1910 
and is largely encompassed within his 
term as president from 1917 to 1935 
when he became Chairman of the 
Board. Throughout most of his term 
as president he was assisted by Mr. 
Charles E. Hodges, Jr., his son. Mr. 
Hodges, Jr., came to the company in 
1920, and prior to his election to the 
presidency in 1935 served as execu- 
tive vice-president. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
ers. Not finding any given listing buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Adding ees 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Aero Webbing ‘Soctoon 
Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Conditioning Apparatus 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aluminum Castings 
Haven Co 688 Third 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Russell 
Seymour 
Hartford 
Newton-New Avenue 
West Haven 
Anodes 
The Seymour Mfg Co (nickel silver, 
bronze and nickel) 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, 
body hardware) 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 


phosphor 
Seymour 


seats, and 
Milford 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bearings 
Bearings 


Meriden 
Norma Hoffmann 

roller) 5 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
New Departure Div 


(ball and 
Stamford 
New Britain 
of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
Bells 
Sargent and Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Boats 


Corp 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 
Meriden 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co 

Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 

Bottle Bobbins 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


New Haven 
Milldale 


Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 

Robertson Paner Box Co 

National Folding Box Co 
Boxes—Paper 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 

National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 


Montville 
New Haven 


Brake Lining 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills 
Brass 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Buckles 


The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Rings) 
Bridgeport 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
Button Co 


Danielson 


Patent Waterbury 


Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co. (medicine) 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co 
brass) 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Newton-New Haven Co (die and zinc) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


New London 
New Britain 

Inc (gray iron and 
Middletown 
Meriden 


Chromium Plating 
Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
The Skinner Chuck Co New Britain 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
and Company New 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 
Comfortables 
Brothers Co 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 


The New 
The New 


Chromium 


Sargent Haven 


Waterbury 


Palmer New London 

Div) 

Mystic 

Copper Sheets 
Haven Copper Co 

Copper Shingles 
Haven Copper Co 
Cork Cots 


Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Sonoco Div) 
Mystic 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 


Gilman 
Palmer Brothers 


New London 
Cutters 
The Wm Schollhorn Co 414 Chapel Street 
New Haven 
Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Corporation 


Bridgeport 
ies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Draperies 
Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Palmer New London 
Middletown 
Plantsville 


Middletown 


Winsted 


Electric Cords 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Rockbestos 


Rockbestos 


Electric Wire 
Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfe Co Plainville 
Electrical Goods 
A. C. Gilbert Co New 


The Accurate 


Rockbestos Products Corp 


Haven 
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Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
1000 Inc 
Fasteners—Slide 
Sargent and Co 
The Patent Button Co 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Milford 
Milldale 


Curtis Hartford 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Fireplace Goods 
The Rostand Mfg Co 
Forgings 
Bolt Co 
Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Hardware 


Clark Brothers 


Branford 
Middletown 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Headers 
The E. J. Manville Machine Co 
Heating Apparatus 
Company 


Seymour 
Waterbury 
Crane Bridgeport 
ghway Guard Rail Hardware 
Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Hinges 

Sargent and Company 
Homer D. Bronson Company 

Hoists or Trolleys 
Mfg Company 

Insecticides 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Hi 
Malleable 
New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Union New Britain 


7 Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
Knit Goods 


American Hosiery Company 

Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) 
Ball & Socket 


New Haven 
New Britain 


South Norwalk 
Lacquering 
Mfg Co (film application) 
West Cheshire 
Lamps 
Mfg Company 
& brass candlesticks) 
Lead Coating 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Locks 
and Company 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Seymour 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Seymour 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
Hardware Co 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


The Rostand 


colonial 
style 


Milford 


(brass, 


Middletown 


Sargent New Haven 


Seymour 


The Excelsior Seymour 


Chain & 


The Patent Button Company 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co New Haven 
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Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Metal Specialties 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Winsted 
Seymour 


Waterbury 


Middletown 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 3ranford 


Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Panel Boards—Electric 
Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paver Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Meriden 


Plainville 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Pipe 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The Wm Schollhorn Co (hand) 414 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Branford 


Danielson 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 
Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Rubber Footwear 


The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 


SOBER TALK AND 
COOPERATIVE ACTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


increases to the public in terms of 
higher prices when such are not eco- 
nomically necessary. 

Even those who like to call them- 
selves “Liberals” can find no comfort- 
ing thought or backing for their infla- 
tion-bent hours and wage proposals as 
revealed by recent action in the So- 
cialist Government of M. Blum in 
France. There, on March 16, the Min- 
ister of National Economy warned 
both employers and employees that the 
40-hour week could be permitted only 
so long as it did not decrease produc- 
tion and increase prices. Already a 
number of industries have gone over 
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Screws 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 


Sewing Machines 
The Merrow Machine Co (domestic and indus- 
trial) 2 Laurel St Hartford 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silverplate, sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 


Waterbury 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


E. H. Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E. H. Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Steel Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
Tacking Machines 
E. H. Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Branford 
Branford 


Meriden 


Norwalk 
Tanks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Russell Mfg Co 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 
Hartford 


Middletown 


to a 48-hour week schedule because 
price increases and decreasing produc- 
tion forced the issue. 

By some means, if we are to save 
ourselves from the run-away type of 
inflation that engulfed Germany, that 
has created misery in the United States 
and other countries many times be- 
fore, we must bring home to all eco- 
nomic groups a full realization of the 
import of the stern realities which now 
face the Nation. Fear of bringing on 
the very thing talked about has caused 
columnists to pussyfoot on inflation. 
But with a spokesman of the greatest 
spending peace-time government 
warning that monetary controls are in- 
sufficient to stem the tide of inflation 
created by non-monetary causes, now 
actively operating, it is high time that 
manufacturers, labor groups and our 
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Thread 
Max Pollock & Co Inc Groton 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 
able speed) Bristol 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 

The Excelsior Hardware Co (truck) Seymour 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 

The Excelsior Hardware Co (Lift) Seymour 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Toys 
A. C. Gilbert Company 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 
Twine 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Venetian Blind Webs 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Vises 

The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 


Watches 

The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 
Webbing 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wicks 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wire 

The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 


New Haven 
Wire Cloth 

The Cole-Roscoe Mfg Co South Norwalk 
Wire Goods 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


lawmakers come to grips with the 
problem by every practical means at 
their command. That means sober talk 
and cooperative action. 


FEDERAL AND STATE 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 2) 


Apparently lying dormant, so far 
as public interest was concerned, were 
the bills pertaining to planks of the 
Governor’s Reorganization Commis- 
sion plan, until recently when the Gov- 
ernor started to stir up sentiment for 
it. The major bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of state government in the name 
of economy is expected to be reported 
soon. This bill, providing for a legis- 
lative council, as revised by the Re- 

(Continued on page 26) 


DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Remarks on Inventories. It is an 
odd fact that enterprising executives, 
who have adopted the most modern 
equipment for productive purposes, 
and are progressive in practically every 
other phase of business, still resort to 
and rely on the use of physical inven- 
tories at the end of their accounting 
period in order to determine operating 
results for the year. The use and tech- 
nique of perpetual inventories has be- 
come so definitely established that it 
is now a definite part of fundamental 
business and accounting instruction in 
commercial schools; to fail to investi- 
gate its possibilities and adaptability 
to one’s own plant appears to be in- 
excusable. Numerous companies still 
find it necessary to actually close 
down their plants and productive op- 
erations from a couple of days to fully 
a week in order to accomplish satis- 
factory physical inventory. This obvi- 
ously is a handicap and expense which 
could be avoided. 

The idea of a perpetual inventory is 
that of a continuous control. From 
time to time throughout the year sub- 
sections of the merchandise or raw ma- 
terials stock are actually checked out 
against the card or other records which 
are kept for the various items and any 
variations are immediately adjusted. 
Such tests may be directed against the 
entire inventory in rotation, to selected 
articles, or to such items as have 
reached a low stage or indicated min- 
imum quantity. There are many varia- 
tions and adaptations of the plan. 

It is a source of satisfaction to ex- 
ecutives who have their inventory in 
a constant process of verification; that 
fact lends added reliance on any finan- 
cial statements which should be ren- 
dered. Unquestionably the operation 
of such a program facilitates the prep- 
aration of operating statements at in- 
terin’ dates. 

T.re question sometimes arises as to 
what items are properly chargeable to 
the inventory value of raw materials. 
This was conclusively indicated in a 
representative survey recently com- 
piled which indicated that freight and 
cartage-in should be so included. This 
is entirely sound as the cost of raw 
material is obviously the total amount 


expended to make same available for 
productive uses at the plant. This sur- 
vey also indicated the prevailing prac- 
tice with respect to other expenses in- 
volved in handling raw materials was 
to consider them as part of overhead 
expenses and absorb them as such. 

In answer to the query whether or 
not physical inventories are necessary 
at the end of the year if perpetual 
inventories are maintained periodically 
subjected to physical tests, it appeared 
that the majority of the reporting 
companies did not seem to feel it was 
necessary. Some, however, continued to 
take such physical inventories partly 
as a matter of tradition, others as a 
matter of policy, and a number of 
others alleged that it was the require- 
ment of their auditors. It is to be 
hoped that the professional auditors 
and the industrial accountants can 
arrive at a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment on this subject. 

a 

Dr. Charles Reitell Will Address 
Accountants. Dr. Charles Reitell of 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison will ad- 
dress the Hartford Chapter, N.A.C.A., 
Tuesday, April 20, on the subject of 
“Factory Control Through Incen- 
tives.” Dr. Reitell is a forceful speaker, 
a recognized author of cost accounting 
texts, and is an authority on this sub- 
ject. 


Transportation 


Sawyer Replaces Daniels as New 


Haven Trustee. H. B. Sawyer of 
Boston has recently been appointed 
trustee of the New Haven Road by 
Federal Judge MHincks, to replace 
W. N. Daniels, who recently suffered 
a stroke of paralysis. 

Mr. Sawyer, who is connected with 
Stone and Webster Corporation of Bos- 
ton, is understood to have been sug- 
gested by the Savings Banks group. 

* *& 
April Set as No-Damage Month. 
The Freight Claim Prevention Com- 
mittee of the Shippers Regional Advi- 
sory Board, comprising some 25,000 
members throughout the United 
States, with the cooperation of the 
Freight Claim Division of Association 
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of American Railroads and of railroads 
generally, are making a drive to make 
April the perfect shipping month, 
without damage claims. Included in 
the drive is an attempt to educate ship- 
pers to pack and mark their shipments 
so well that they will be doing their 
share towards securing delivery of 
goods to consignees in perfect condi- 
tion. Shippers are also being asked to 
forward a form letter with their ship- 
ments requesting a return of informa- 
tion from the consignee containing 
suggestions as to possibilities of better 
packing or handling. 

The plan to make April the perfect 
shipping month is split up into five 
parts as follows: 

1. Seeking cooperation with ship- 
pers, railroads and other transportation 
companies in this drive. 

2. Vigorous drive among employees 
of Shippers Advisory Board members 
in an effort to stimulate interest in 
careful handling. 

3. To accomplish the second part 
of the plan, the management commit- 
tee in charge of the drive plans to 
run feature articles in its monthly 
magazine “The Express Messenger” 
and in its Sales Promotion Material 
“Selling.” It also contemplates pub- 
lishing a special magazine devoted en- 
tirely to the April drive, followed up 
with special placards to be posted in 
cfhices, terminals, garages, etc. 

4. Docketing of the “perfect ship- 
ping month” as the feature of all em- 
ployees’ meetings held in April. 

§. Examination of all Inspection and 
Exception Reports issued on April 
trafic by the interested Operating Su- 
perintendents, together with further 
examination of these reports by the 
Loss and Damage Prevention Commit- 
tee, in order to determine operating 
deficiencies and the means of correc- 
tion thereof. 

All shippers are urged to cooperate 
in this worthy drive. 

* * * 


Transportation Association Re- 
leases Studies on 6-Hour Day. 
The Transportation Association of 
America, a non-political association of 
farmers, shippers, investers, transpor- 
tation companies, workers, etc., after 
two years of intensive organization ef - 
forts has recently released to the pub- 
lic the first and second issues of its 
research series dealing with the 6-hour 
day for rail labor. 











One of these issues treats on “The 
Proposed Six-Hour Day for Railroad 
Labor” from the standpoint of the 
farmer, while the other treats it from 
the standpoint of the shipper. Both 
point out the tremendous cost of a 
basic six-hour day, paying time and 
one-half for overtime which would run 
as high as 10 hours. Likewise it points 
out that one million railroad workers 
average nearly three times the income 
of 6,812,350 farmers together with 
nearly 4,000,000 members of their 
families, and over four times the in- 
come of 1,645,602 hired farm hands; 
that the pay of railroad workers in 
1935 was slightly over an average 
of $1600 per year as against slightly 
over $891.61 per employee in 1916; 
that if the 6-hour day is adopted the 
railroads must increase freight and pas- 
senger rates sufficiently to raise addi- 
tional revenue of $630,000,000 in or- 
der to offset increases in payroll. 

In the issue stressing the effect upon 
shippers, it is shown that shippers and 
ultimately consumers must bear the 
cost of paying railroad labor, now one 
of the top three highest paid groups 
in the nation, still more wages. All 
this, it is pointed out from experience 
data taken from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the United 
States Department of Labor, must lead 
to huge deficits, and ultimately to gov- 
ernment ownership with all the inefhi- 
ciency and high handed administra- 
tion it entails, as demonstrated during 
the war-time era of railroad control. 

Copies of these reports may be se- 
cured for 5 cents each by writing the 
Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
* wk 


Investigation of Class Rates. As a 
result of a petition by certain southern 
interests, filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, September 25, 
1936, the Commission has decided to 
grant the request of the southern inter- 
ests for relief of alleged unjust and 
unreasonable class rates within South- 
ern territory. Having in mind that 
the interterritorial class rates between 
Official and Southern territories were 
closely related to the Southern intra- 
territorial class rates, and being aware 
of dissatisfaction with the interterri- 
torial rates, the Commission has invited 
comments concerning the desirability 
of broadening the scope of its investi- 
gation to include interterritorial rates. 
The results of this action caused the 
Commission to issue a notice to the 
effect that interterritorial adjustment 
would be included in this investigaticn 








of class rates within southern terri- 
tories, and that hearings would be held 
at convenient points in both Official 
and Southern territories. 

The Association’s Traffic Commit- 
tee recommended, and its board of di- 
rectors approved participation in this 
investigation in order to protect the 
interests of Connecticut manufac- 
turers. It is hoped, however, that it 
will be possible to convince the Com- 
mission that a grouping arrangement 
more favorable to the southern por- 
tion of New England may be author- 
ized and that greater consideration 
shall be given to the development of 
coastwise steamship service. 

kk 


Pact on Supplement Filing Signed. 
A voluntary agreement to eliminate 
the practice of filing supplements con- 
taining lower charges to thwart a 
competitor was recently established on 
a sound basis by a group of Connecti- 
cut truck operators, according to 
Myles W. Illingworth, executive sec- 
retary of the Motor Truck Associa- 
tion of Conn. Inc., who made the an- 
nouncement to the New Britain Traf- 
fic Club at the Burritt Hotel on the 
evening of March 1. 

In explaining the pact, Mr. Illing- 
worth pointed out that any partici- 
pating truckman desiring to revise any 
rate shall not file such change before 
a designated period of two weeks has 
elapsed. Within this period other mem- 
bers, signatory to the agreement, in 
the area affected, are notified. Penal- 
ties are set up in the agreement for 
signatories who fail to take steps to 
let other members of the conference 
know about their intent to alter the 
charges. 


Foreign Trade 


Reciprocity Act Extended. By a 
vote of 58 to 24 the United States 
Senate, on February 25, passed a joint 
resolution extending the authority of 
the President to negotiate foreign trade 
agreements for three more years. Since 
the measure has already been approved 
by the House, Secretary Hull is free 
to go ahead with his program, under 
which 15 agreements have thus far 
been completed. 
kk * 


United States Signs Agreement 
With El Salvador. A trade agree- 
ment between the United States and 
El Salvador was signed at San Salva- 
dor, February 19, as the sixteenth to 
be negotiated under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and the ninth with a Latin 
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American country. It is subject to 
the approval of the Congress of El 


Salvador and will become effective 
thirty days after its proclamation by 
the Presidents of the two republics, or 
the latter of the two, if the proclama- 
tions are issued on different days. 

In common with other Central 
American agreements, the American 
negotiators were hampered by the fact 
that 99% of American imports from 
El Salvador are free of duty. It differs 
from those signed with some of the 
other Central American republics in 
that it provides for greater duty re- 
ductions on a shorter list of American 
products. 

kk 


World’s Two-Way Fair Scheduled 
for May 10-22. The World Two- 
Way Trade Fair is scheduled to be 
held at the Port Authority Commerce 
Building on Eighth Avenue, New 
York, from May 10 through May 22, 
“Maritime Day.” Sponsored by a dis- 
tinguished group of patrons and co- 
operating organizations, it is proposed 
to make this fair a permanent feature 
of New York’s many sided foreign 
trade activities. 

It is understood that exhibits have 
already been promised by many for- 
eign countries and all the departments 
of the United States government hav- 
ing to do with foreign trade, as well 
as by many domestic organizations. 
During Foreign Trade Week there will 
be a continuous series of meetings in 
Commerce Hall, at which important 
phases of international trade will be 
discussed by prominent speakers. 

All persons interested either in ex- 
port or import trade should find this 
fair of interest and of definite value. 

* ke 


Recent Regulations and Decrees. 
The following are current regulations 
or decrees which have or will become 
effective soon in Argentina, Mexico 
and Germany, as follows: 

1. Argentina. Strict compliance 
with the regulation requiring all im- 
ports to be marked with country of 
origin to be effective May 1, 1937. 
In the case of machinery parts, if it 
is not feasible to mark “Made in 
U. S. A.” on the article itself, such 
markings should be placed on a tag 
attached to the article if in bulk, or 
on the box or container if packaged. 

2. Germany. The Foreign Ex- 
change Control Bureau on February 
24, decreed sweeping restrictions on 
the further use of “aski” or compen- 
sation marks, which may indicate the 
early abolition of Germany’s system of 


subsidized exports. Under the decree 
the use of “aski” is prohibited for 
trade with Egypt and the Sudan, Brit- 
ish India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits 
Settlements, China and the Philip- 
pines. At present these marks are 
chiefly used for transactions with 
South American countries. However 
it has not been indicated whether or 
not the Bureau intends eventually to 
prohibit their use in connection with 
South American trade. 


3. Mexico. The following is a 
summary of the regulations govern- 
ing the entry of foreigners into Mex- 
ico to engage in business there, 
whether permanently or as traveling 
salesmen: 


(1) A special permit must be ob- 
tained by direct written applicaticn 
from Secretaria de Gobernacion, De- 
partamento de Migracion, Mexico 
D. F., Mexico. In applying for this 
permit the following information is 
required: (a) full name, (b) address, 
(c) age, (d) nationality, (e) name of 
employer if going to transact business 
on behalf of a firm, (f) point of des- 
tination in Mexico, (g) port of entry, 
(h) length of intended stay, and (i) 
purpose of trip. 2. When permit has 
been obtained the applicant must apply 
personally at the nearest Mexican con- 
sulate for an Identification Card, 
bringing with him documentary proof 
of nationality, reference as to char- 
acter and dependability, a vaccination 
certificate against smallpox, and 8 
photographs, passport size (4 front 
view, 4 profile). Fee for Identification 
Card and for visa of vaccination cer- 
tificate, $.56 each. 3. A cash bond 
must be posted at the consulate where 
identification card is obtained of 
$125.00 if an American citizen, or 
$250.00 if of any other nationality. 
4. On arrival at Mexican port of 
entry holders of identification cards 
are required to pay a head tax of 
22 pesos, Mexico, and must register as 
aliens at the Immigration Office cr 
before the municipal authorities at 
point of destination within 30 days 
after arrival. Here 3 front views and 
3 profile photographs, passport size, 
will be required. 5. No passport is 
required from an American citizen. 
6. All persons must prove that they 
have sufficient funds for their sub- 
sistence during their stay in Mexico. 


x * * 


Foreign Trade Meeting Scheduled 
for April. The April meeting of the 
Association’s Foreign Trade Commit- 


tee is scheduled for the Home Club, ing to attend should make advance 
Waterbury, at 6:30 p. m., April 21. reservations. As usual, dinner at 6:30 
Committee members and others desir- _ will precede the regular meeting. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Newark. (Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 
ings every 16 days. 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 
ton, N.C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. (South Atlantic, Westbound 
only, San Diego. 


4 Z Superior Coast-to-Coast Service =_ 
er Steamship Company 


Head Office * 215 Market Street * San Francisco 


JOHN J. McCARTHY CO. 


. JOHN- J .. 


eae Nanin 


_ COMPANY ~ 
“Seal of Service” 
Offering To The Shipping Public Of Connecticut 


An outstanding motor truck transportation service within and 
between Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New York. 
Joint through service and rates to many other states including New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Terminals throughout Southern New England. 


For schedules, rates and other information call or write 


Ep. B. SULLIVAN, District Traffic Agent 
192 Forbes Ave., New Haven, Conn. Phone 4-1189 


Bridgeport, Conn. or New Britain, Conn. 
Enterprise 2340 Enterprise 1370 


Hartford, Conn. Waterbury, Conn. Jewett City, Conn. 
Hartford 3-3153 Waterbury 5-0381 Jewett City 131 





BUSINESS PATTERN 


General Summary. General business 
activity in Connecticut moved up- 
ward for the eleventh consecutive 
month in February, the average level 
for the most recent month being al- 
most 7% above the estimated normal 
compared with 4.6% above in Jan- 
uary and —15% in February, 1936. 
The strong revival in business has now 
carried all components except build- 
ing activity of the Connecticut index 
above normal. Building work in prog- 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
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ress, although still at —27°%, has made 
remarkable strides and is also expected 
to cross normal sometime during the 
year. The index of factory employ- 
ment which has been adjusted to agree 
with data derived from the Biennial 
Census of Manufactures for 1935 
stands at 10% above normal while 
the number of man-hours worked in 
factories is 8% above. The more rapid 
increase in employment has been due 
to a shorter work week, hours per 
employee per week now averaging ap- 
proximately 44 compared with close 
to 50 in 1929. Freight carloadings 
originating in Connecticut in Febru- 
ary were the highest since November, 


1929, and cotton mill activity was 
also well above the estimated normal. 
Metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road dipped moderately from 
January. Early reports for March in- 
dicate a further rise in business activ- 
ity but at a somewhat slower rate 
than has prevailed during the past 
year. 

General business in the United States 
during February declined moderately 
from January due principally to ad- 


of March due again largely to strikes 
in the automobile industry. The out- 
put of automobiles which reached 
127,000 in the week of March 6, the 
best since 1929, dropped to 102,000 
the following week because of strikes 
in Chrysler plants. (Steel ingot produc- 
tion has risen steadily and is now at 
88% of theoretical capacity.) Orders 
continue heavy in spite of pronounced 
price increases which were announced 
coincident with a wage increase of ap- 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 











verse factors prevalent.in the first half 
of the month. During the latter half, 
business activity gained sharply as au- 
tomobile production expanded and 
business in the flooded areas returned 
to normal. The adjusted indexes of 
steel and pig-iron production remained 
at about the January level. Cotton 
consumption and freight carloadings 
rose further above normal. New orders 
for machine tools declined from the 
high level of the two preceding months 
but were 47% above February, 1936, 
and equal to the 1929 level. The 
weekly index of business activity 
which moved up sharply in February 
reacted somewhat during the first half 
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proximately 15%. 

Wholesale prices advanced during 
February and climbed rapidly during 
the first half of March. Metals and 
metal products have been exceptionally 
strong as the result of wage increases, 
business recovery, armament demand 
and speculative activity. Iron and steel 
prices are the highest in more than 
ten years while the prices of non-fer- 
rous metals have increased more than 
50% since November. Higher prices 
have also been in evidence in wheat 
and other grains, cotton and other 
commodities. The up-trend, to the ex- 
tent that it is not due to ordinary bus- 
iness recovery, may be a harmful fac- 





tor in the longer outlook. Higher 
wholesale prices are soon reflected in 
a higher cost of living, renewed de- 
mands for increases in wages, further 
increases in prices and a continuing 
upward spiral until the inevitable re- 
action occurs. 

Financial. New corporations formed 
during the four weeks ended March 
6 numbered 13% more than in the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 
Business failures, both in number and 
gross liabilities, were unchanged from 
1936. Real estate sales were up 48% 
over the same 1936 period and the 
highest for this time of the year since 
1930. The total value of mortgage 
loans increased 56% again indicating 
the revival in real estate activity. 
Construction. New building in Con- 
necticut increased substantially in 
February and early March, the num- 
ber and value of building permits is- 
sued being more than double the early 
1936 level and the best for this pe- 
riod of the year since 1929. Contracts 
have been awarded for a 35,000 square 
foot addition to the plant of Veeder 
Root, Incorporated of Hartford and a 
40,000 square foot addition for the 
International Silver Company in Mer- 
iden. Construction was started on 
March 5 for a $125,000 textile mill 
in Beacon Falls which will also cover 
40,000 square feet. 

Labor and Industry. Manufactur- 
ing activity expanded further in Feb- 
ruary. The number of man-hours 
worked and factory employment, sea- 
sonally adjusted, both reached new 
high levels for the recovery and were 
sharply above the same month last 
year. Greater than seasonal increases 
took place in all cities for which re- 
ports are available and, compared with 
a year earlier, New Britain activity 
was up 31%, New Haven 26%, 
Bridgeport and Hartford 24% and 
Bristol 15%. Employment in Water- 
bury brass mills expanded further to 
a level 21% above a year previous. 
Torrington employment was up 14%. 
Major strikes during the month in- 
cluded those in the Electric Boat Com- 
pany in Groton and the Malleable Iren 
Company in Branford. Wage increases 
were announced by several brass and 
copper companies and steel company 
subsidiaries announced increases to be 
effective on March 16. 


FEDERAL AND STATE 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 21) 


publican members of the joint House 
and Senate Reorganization Committee, 


will presumably be referred to a sub- 
committee before being submitted to 
the full committee. Although there is 
every indication that the reorganiza- 
tion bills have a rocky road to travel, 
with the House Republicans anxious 
for speed and “going along” with 
much of the Reorganization Commis- 
sion’s plan, it appears that at least a 
part of these bills will pass. 

Hearings will be completed on most 
measures during April, after which the 
General Assembly will settle down to 
routine business of floor fights and 
“veas” and “nays” on much contro- 
versial legislation yet to be reported 
out by committees. 


MEMO PAD 


Ed. Note. The following notes are 


reminders of important bulletins 
sent to members from February 
15 to March 16, the closing date 
for the April issue of the maga- 
zine. 


Hearing Postponed on Merit Sys- 
tem and Civil Service Bills, Legis- 
lative Bulletin. Report No. 2, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1937. Tells of indefinite 
postponement of hearing, and gives 
footnote concerning an Eyesight Sur- 
vey. 


Schedule of Hearings on Bills In- 
troduced in the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly. Legislative Report No. 


3, February 20. Tells of hearings 
scheduled for February 23, 24 and 25. 


Senate and House Bills Introduced. 
Legislative Report No. 4, February 20. 
Enclosed in a printed cover entitled 
“The Connecticut General Assembly 
of 1937” lists of bills introduced. In- 
cludes introductory note and 31 pages 
of mimeographed copy. 


Investigation of Class Rates to, 
from and within Southern Terri- 
tory. Transportation Bulletin No. 513, 
February 20. (Brief synopsis on this 
subject included in Transportation De- 
partment, this issue. ) 

Hearing Thursday on Tax-Exemp- 
tion for Machinery. Legislative Re- 
port No. 5, February 23. Tells of As- 
sociation’s bill introduced on this sub- 
ject. 

Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 129, February 23. Subheads: 
Guide for State Corporation Tax Re- 
turn Available, Corporation Report 
Due With Town Clerk, State Job Tax 
Due Next Monday. First Social Secur- 
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ity Tax (Title VIIT) Due Monday, 
Watch Out for Schedule ““N.” 


Legislative Report No. 6. Febru- 
ary 25. Gives lists of bills of purely 
local interest to be inserted in Legis- 
lative folder, sent to members on Feb- 
ruary 20 as Report No. 4. 


Reciprocal Treaty Signed By 
United States With El Salvador. 
General Bulletin No. 544, February 
26. Not for inclusion in Tariff Man- 
ual. 


Schedule of Hearings Bulletin. 
Legislative Report No. 7, February 27. 
Tells of schedule of hearings on March 
2nd to March 4th. 


Hearing Wednesday on Workmen’s 
Compensation Bills. Legislative Re- 
port No. 8, March 1. Includes out- 
line provisions of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation bill in this year’s General As- 
sembly to be heard March 3. 


Insertions for **A Manual On Fed- 
eral Social Security Act.” General 
Bulletin No. 545, dated March 2. 
Gives instructions on removal and in- 
sertions of sheets in the above men- 
tioned manual. 


Schedule of Hearings, Additional 
Hearings Scheduled for Week of 
March 1. Legislative Report No. 9, 
March 2. 


Proposals for State Reorganization 
Heard Friday. Legislative Report 
No. 10, March 4. Encloses official text 
of one of the first bills to come up for 
hearing on the foregoing subject. 


Schedule of Hearings Bulletin. 
Legislative Report No. 11, March 6. 
Outlines hearings from March 9 
through March 12. 


Schedule of Hearings. Legislative 
Report No. 12, March 8. Tells of 
additional hearings schedule for week 


of March 8th. 


Important Hearing Re Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. Legislative Re- 
port No. 13, March 10. Deals with 
hearing concerning general regula- 
tions on unemployment compensation 
administration. 


Schedule of Hearings. Legislative 
Report No. 14, March 13. Gives 
schedule of hearings on March 16 
through March 19. 


Consolidation Classification Com- 
mittee Docket No. 69. Transpor- 
tation Bulletin No. 514, March 16. 
Tells of a scheduled hearing set for 
April 13, on the foregoing subject and 
lists commodities upon which changes 
are proposed. 











DESIGN AND RE-DESIGN 
(Continued from page 8) 


achieving this new design, the problem 
was first approached from an engi- 
neering angle, and in developing a new 
mechanical solution, the unbroken line 
suggestive of the streamline form was 
made possible. Instead of the usual 
driving arm, an actuating pin oper- 
ated by gears was used, making it pos- 
sible to enclose these parts within the 
motor housing. By this method it was 
possible to inject definite eye-appeal 
in the simple, flowing and attractive 
lines of this new fan. 

Last November, the A. C. Gilbert 
Company renewed its contract with 
Robert Heller for 1937 and he will 
continue in the capacity of designing 
new products to be added to their 
line of electric fans, percolators, waffle 
irons, toasters, etc., as well as the re- 
design and modernization of a number 
of present items. Under the terms of 
the new arrangement Mr. Heller will 
likewise design modern packaging for 
the A. C. Gilbert Company and act 
as counsellor on promotional display. 


Background 


The business was started in 1909 
by Alfred Carleton Gilbert who, on 
graduating from Yale found himself 
with $1,700 and a deep seated inter- 
est in magic. During his boyhood and 
college days he was fascinated with 
and performed some baffling tricks of 
the magician. In a shed in Westville 
near New Haven, was begun the man- 
ufacture of magician’s accessories. 
One day while riding on a New York, 
New Haven and Hartford train, Mr. 
Gilbert noted the overhead steel con- 
struction that carried power wires 
which inspired the idea of improving 
construction toys. He entered upon 
the manufacture of construction toys 
so that boys might build realistic Fer- 
ris wheels, bridges, derricks, etc. He 
even thought of the idea of animating 
the toys electrically. The toy business, 
started in 1913, now occupies a 
three-story building and surrounding 
land and warehouses covering a city 
block, and employs 600 people. 

Later such electrically driven items 
as hair-dryers, electric fans, etc., were 
added. Within the past few years this 
phase of the business has been so en- 
larged that the A. C, Gilbert Com- 
pany has now become recognized as 
an important factor in the home fur- 
nishing field in the production of elec- 
trical products such as heaters, toasters, 
mixing machines, percolators, etc. 








The Gilbert factory is most modern 
and wholly self-contained, and the 
only items it doesn’t manufacture for 
itself are glass, electric cords and plugs 
and raw steel. 

Products are distributed nationally, 
R. H. Macy in New York being one 


of the company’s important retail out- 
lets. 





Ed. Note: In this column will 
appear monthly, if the amount of 
good business literature warrants, 
a brief description of the books 
and pamphlets which, in the opin- 
ion of a business librarian and the 
editor, will be helpful to the busi- 
ness man. This month’s suggestions 
are made by Miss Mildred Potter, 
Business Librarian, Hartford. 


A Concise Dictionary of Finance— 
Brooks, W. C. 


An authoritative guide to the spe- 
cialized terms and expressions em- 
ployed in the business of the stock 
exchange, the money-market, and the 
commodity markets; and in banking, 
insurance, shipping, and other finan- 
cial transactions. 


Fight for Truth in Advertising— 
Kenner, H. J. 


Is directed against those wolves in 
sheep’s clothing bent on destroying 
American business, and defrauding its 
customers by imitating the methods 
and simulating the motives of honest 
business men and financiers. It also 
deals with the efforts of honest busi- 
ness men to attain higher standards 
through a better understanding of 
their own practices and objectives. 


How to Find and Follow Your 
Career—Reilly, William J. 


In his previous book “Straight 
Thinking” Dr. Reilly proved the value 
of making precise observations, defin- 
ing problems, gathering and weighing 
evidence, and arriving at sound con- 
clusions as applied to business prob- 
lems. In his new publication he stresses 
the same procedure of orderly thinking 
in selecting one’s own_life work. It is 
written for everyone who wants to 
find and follow the kind of work 
which will use his special abilities to 
the limit. 
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How to Run a Bassoon Factory— 
Balchin, Nigel. 


The best kind of relief for hard 
times is comedy and laughter. This is 
a humorous skit on modern business. 
One by one it takes up the various 
phases of industry and turns them in- 
side out for the delight of the reader. 
It is gay, witty, hilarious, and the best 
possible cure for business blues. Taken 
from Punch. 


Planning for Tax Economy — 
Crow, W. H. & Green, U. S. 


The aim of the authors in writing 
this book is to present practical meth- 
ods on approaching tax problems, the 
usefulness of which would survive 
even radical legislative changes. They 
have drawn on their experiences of 
many years, supplemented by exhaus- 
tive studies of actual cases in prepar- 
ing the text discussions and illustra- 
tions. The book should prove helpful 
to taxpayers and their tax advisers. 


Public Finance — 


Buehler, Alfred G. 


This text is offered to those general 
readers who seek an introduction to 
the principles of government finance. 
The author kept American conditions 
and problems in his mind when writ- 
ing this book. It is a complete treatise 
on a vast and complex subject. 


Tested Selling Ideas — Larrabee, 
C. B. & Marks, H. W. 


Consists of more than 200 practical, 
usable ideas taken from the experi- 
ences of successful manufacturers in 
solving important sales, merchandising 
and advertising problems. Besides the 
valuable facts included in this book, 
it is interesting reading and contains 
enough fascinating stories of success- 
ful solutions to business problems, to 
reward the reader who may have no 
immediate use for it in his organiza- 
tion. 


Traffic and Trade—Paver, John & 
McClintock, Muller. 


It has long been recognized that 
there are some basic relationships be- 
tween traffic and trade. The knowl- 
edge of these associations should re- 
sult in a more efficient exploitation of 
the buying power of markets. These 
in turn should make for a more intel- 
ligent placement of retail trade outlets. 
The fundamental purpose of this study 
is to describe the basic or universal 
trading areas and their buying power 
value. 


Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 


CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor, 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 


ANNUNCIATORS, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, belt stretchers, 
blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, woolen; car 
loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; clock sys- 
tems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, 
cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop ham- 
mers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting/ machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 


FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 
yn 


FOR SALE. 1 American Fairhurst Air Compressor size 8%” x 8” 
belt driven with unloader—price $175.00. Also 1 Model E National 
Metal Edge Box Staying Machine $150.00. S. E. 96. 


FACTORY SPACE AND LAND FOR SALE. In a recent consolida- 
tion of plant activities a large Connecticut company now offers for 
sale in New Britain, Connecticut, 5 acres of land with 100,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and several buildings. The plant has a railroad 
siding and elevator equipment in the storage and shipping building. 
There are three foundry buildings as follows: 120 ft. by 205 ft.; 85 
by 165; and the third being 85 ft. by 55 ft. The largest unit is known 
as the Annealing Building, 275 ft. by 85 ft., this being joined by a 
90 ft. by 90 ft. storage and shipping building. There is also a Jarge 
coal and sand storage shed equipped with trestle and coal handling 
hopper, dimensions 180 ft. by 30 ft. Factory and storage space adjoin- 
ing the large foundry of about equal dimensions is split up into the 
following: Core room, miscellaneous shop, electric charging room, hard 
rolling department, storage room, sand blast room, engine house and 
control room, boiler room—all being joined by an office. Other small 
buildings also on the property are a pattern storage shop, 45 x 30, 
a garage 40 x 25 and 2 other buildings which may be used for stor- 


Section 


age. There is also plenty of yard space for outside storage. All of the 
larger buildings are of the Monarch type construction. Blueprints 
and further details will be sent on request. The company also has an 
excellent parcel of real estate for sale covering approximately 17 acres 
with railroad siding in the city of Bridgeport. For further information 
on either of these properties address S. E. 93. 


FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition. For 
further particulars and price, Address S$. E. 95. 


employment 


SALES EXECUTIVE. Exceptional man of ability, integrity and per- 
sonality who has had broad experience as salesman and sales manager 
in the special office machine field, electrical, tools and furniture and 
who has been a merchandise consultant on his own, desires connection 
as sales executive in a progressive manufacturing concern in New Eng- 
land. Complete details and interview arranged by writing P. W. 352. 


COMBINATION ACCOUNTANT AND PRODUCTION PLAN- 
NER. Man with unusually broad experience in cost and payroll 
accounting, factory and office supervision, time study and production 
planning seeks position with some Connecticut or New England man- 
ufacturer. Performance, according to references, is of the highest type. 
For further information and interview address P. W. 357. 


EXECUTIVE. Harvard graduate with public accounting, broad engi- 
neering experience with an outstanding firm of management engi- 
neers, who has been assistant to a chief executive of one of New 
England’s largest textile mills and in charge of merchandising and 
marketing for a large advertising agency, as well as several years’ 
experience in receivership work, desires to make connection with ‘Con- 
necticut or New England manufacturer. Further information and 
interview may be arranged by addressing P. W. 358. 


YOUNG MAN—MECHANICALLY INCLINED. Young man with 
two years’ High School experience who has served a term of 3 years 
with the United States Army, and who is mechanically inclined, de- 
sires opportunity of entering an industrial organization in any capacity 
where he will ultimately be given a chance to prove his abilities. 
Address P. W. 359. 

YOUNG TECHNICAL MAN. High School graduate with one year 
of college training as well as being a graduate of special courses in 
mathematics, physics, electricity, and who has been a technician for 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and an instructor 
in a CCC camp, and as a researcher for the State Planning Board, 
desires to make connection with manufacturer, preferably in a re- 
search capacity. Also would like time and cost study work, or would 
consider opportunity as mechanical apprentice. Address P. W. 360. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Having 15 years’ experience 
as office manager in charge of all accounting, costs, credits, collec- 
tions, purchasing and all other details pertaining to office management, 
desires a position in a similar capacity with a medium sized corpo- 
ration. Has been secretary, treasurer, and director of the corpora- 
tions worked for. After a reasonable time, would consider a financial 
interest in the concern if agreeable. Married and owns home but would 
consider locating anywhere in New England. Details as to references, 
etc., can be had by arranging interview through P. W. 361. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE. Man of broad 
training in the manufacturing field, who for many years was assist- 
ant in charge of production for one of the nation’s largest automo- 
bile companies, and who is thoroughly familiar with modern shop 
practice, tooling, equipment, time study, process engineering and the 
results in production methods on a large or small scale, desires the 
opportunity of serving in a management or advisory capacity in a 
Connecticut or New England manufacturing establishment. For fur- 
ther details of his accomplishments and interview address P. W. 362. 


ADVERTISING MAN AND EDITOR. Former assistant editor, 
“Products Engineering” McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., desires position 
in sales or advertising department of machinery or parts concern as 
technical writer of articles for magazines, catalogs and mailing pieces. 
Prior to editorial experience this man was a designer of machines for 
18 years. For further details address P. W. 363. 


TREASURER AND OFFICE MANAGER. Man who was for 11 
years treasurer and office manager of large Connecticut manufactur- 
ing organization and for 20 years before handled credit and collec- 
tions and all other branches of office work, desires connection with 
another Connecticut or New England manufacturer because of changes 
in management. References and interview arranged by calling P. W. 364. 
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$25,000 to 25,000,000 in 25 Years 


STATEMENT AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DEC. 31, 1936, 
AS REPORTED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE, STATE OF ILLINOIS 


by $331,031.08. Stocks at market. Security fluctuation reserve is more than 
sufficient to adjust stocks to cost and bonds to par or cost, whichever is lower. 


[e's on amortized basis. Market values of bonds exceed amortized “| 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


U. S. Government bonds ....... $5,208,792.29 Reserve for losses sovnsensesccn, S$RISEZ ISG NE 
State, county and municipal bonds 2,085,307.92 Reserve for unearned premiums 6,891,728.00 
Canadian bonds ....... 856,996.04 Reserve for taxes, expenses and divi- 


I sic ackctco ines ecsieteciasb a destdanvacaaners 2,781,516.37 
Security fluctuation reserve (voluntary) 1,000,000.00 
Reserve for contingencies (voluntary) 1,000,000.00 


Public utility and other bonds . 1,279,877.55 

; 3,292,348.75 
First mortgage loans on real estate 1,400,151.17 _ 
Real estate (including home office site) 1,186,700.00 Total liabilities and reserves ............. $23,035,438.53 
Cash in banks ............ ci ese aah SST 8,337,910.06 Net cash surplus ........... — 3,594,765.86 


Premiums in trz iSSi : oe 2,849,858.0 
emiums i ansmission 58.01 i Bn $26,630,204.39 


Paid for Losses and Returned to Policyholders in 
Cash Dividends Since Organization: Over Ninety 
Total cash assets . . $26,630,204.39 Million Dollars. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U.S.A. “World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
OTHER COMPANIES UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 


American Motorists Insurance Company Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company 
Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Company National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 


Accrued interest and other assets .......... 132,262.60 


THERE’S A PLACE 
FOR EVERYTHING 


AND the place for advertising copy designed to 
sell products or services to Connecticut manufac- 
turers is in every issue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 
It is the industrial publication which will carry your 
message to more key executives in Connecticut indus- 
tries than any other. 


YOU can materially aid your salesmen with 95 


out of 100 executives by advertising regularly in 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
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ELIMINATE 


time & 
BY TELEPHONE 


This way has proved effective in several organizations where salesmen call on 
only one or two buyers in a city. Each salesman is required to call all buyers 
a day or two ahead to make appointments. Prior to the use of this plan, sales- 
men frequently visited important cities only to find that the buyers were “out of 
town.” By making appointments in advance, salesmen are saved the expense 
of fruitless visits. Thus, when buyers are away, the salesmen can rearrange 
their routes accordingly. Frequently fifty cents or a dollar spent in telephoning 
for an appointment saves twenty or thirty dollars in wasted time and expense. 


Would you like to know more about the various ways in which many firms are 
building better business by the use of telephone service? We have the records 
of thousands of actual cases. All this experience is at your command... 
without charge, of course. A call to the nearest telephone business office, USE YOUR 
requesting our toll representative to call, will bring prompt action. TELEPHONE 


MORE OFTEN 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brainarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1937] CONNECTICUT 








